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DIRECTORY «+ = . 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Fulton, Missouri 
A Presbyterian College for Men 
Nearly a century of proved ability to meet 


current needs and retain the values of a lib- 
eral education that is Christian. 


Thoroughness in instruction 
Friendliness on the campus 
Sound personal guidance 


FRANC L. McCLUER, President 





SUMMER REFRESHER COURSES 
July 1—August 14, 1947 
For: Church Workers, Directors of Church Music, and 
Bible Teachers 
First Term, Four Weeks: July 1-30 
Second Term, Two Weeks: July 31-August 14 


School of Church Music, Two Weeks: July 3l-August 14 


Write for Special Bulletin 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


3400 Brook Road, Richmond 22, Virginia 


HENRY WADE DUBOSE, President 





SCHREINER INSTITUTE 
Kerrville, Texas 
A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 


High school and junior college departments 
accredited through Southern Association. 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church 
Long session opens September 18 
Reservations now being received 
For literature and information write: 

THE REGISTRAR. Box T 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


Statesville, North Carolina 


A Presbyterian Junior College. Accredited 
Terminal and transfer courses 
Liberal arts. Music, commercial and fine 
One- and two-year secretarial 
Small « Individualized attention. Homelike atmosphe 
Reside Board and tuition, $237 average per semesier 
Scholarships available. Catalogue S 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 





STILLMAN INSTITUTE 
FOR NEGROES 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Consider a Christian College as Your First Choice 
Junior College (two years) 

Ministerial Training (three years) 
Reasonable rates and opportunity for self-help for 
both boys and girls. Provision will be made for 

GI boys. A strong faculty. 
For information write: 


A. L. JACKSON, President 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 
An Accredited, Coeducational Christian Junior College 


Liberal arts 


Terminal courses featured 
Medical secretarial, hospital bookkeeping 
Pre-nursing, X-ray and laboratory technician 
Winter sports 
Registration for 1947 being received 
For catalogue write: 


ROSWELL LONG, President 




















RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE SCHOOL 
Rabun Gap, Georgia 
Fully accredited senior high school. 
Christian influences. Moderate rates. 


Work opportunities. Scholarship aid. 


Georce C. BELLINGRATH, President 


QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte 4, North Carolina 


Combining culture and scholarship with Christian 
faith. A standard accredited four-year college for 
women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 





CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCK) 


1819—1947 


In the Heart of the Bluegrass 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Affiliated colleges of the Liberal Arts and 
Sciences for men and for women on sepa 
rate campuses. A co-ordinate plan of ed: 
cation under Christian influences. Fir 
catalogue and view book, address: 


WALTER A. GROVES, President 
Box 401-S 





“Education has always yielded 
her best fruit when associated 
with religion.” 


—Woodrow Wilson 


Davidson College 
JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM, 


President 
Davidson, North Carolina 
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YOUR CHURCH PROGRAM 





Home Missions 
Conference 


Foreign Missions 
Conference 


Christian Relations 


Assembly’s 
Minutes 


Need More 


Missionaries 


Ministers’ Forum 
Bible Conference 


Plan Fall Program 


Now 





Important Home Mission Date— August 1-7, inclusive, at Montreat, 
North Carolina. This is the time set for the Assembly’s Home Missions 
Conference. Men and women from Home Mission fields in every section 
of our Church will be present, providing fine fellowship. A strong pro- 
gram is planned, providing information and inspiration, according to 
the Rev. S. B. Lapsley, Educational Secretary. For further information 
write to the Executive Committee of Home Missions, 803 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


The Bible and Missions— The Rev. Eric M. North, Ph.D., D.D., of 
New York, General Secretary of the American Bible Society, will give a 
series of addresses at the Montreat Foreign Missions Conference, August 
11-17. 


Christian Relations—One of the goals of the Assembly’s Committee 
on Christian Relations, of which the Rev. J. H. Marion, Jr., is director, 
is to help the Church build the members up in Christian nurture so 
that Christianity may reach into all of the areas of their lives. Literature 
from this committee may be obtained by writing to the Director, 3809 
Seminary Avenue, Richmond, Virginia. 


Assembly’s Minutes— The Minutes of the Eighty-Seventh Session of 
the General Assembly soon will be available. To be completely informed 
as to the actions of the highest court of our Church, it is suggested that 
the Minutes be read and studied not only by pastors and sessions, but in 
the various leadership groups of local churches. Write to the Presby- 
terian Book Store, Box 1176, Richmond 9g, Virginia, or 1814 Main Street, 
Dallas 1, Texas. 


More Missionaries Needed— Seventy new missionaries are needed at 
this time to fill the requirements for the mission fields, according to the 
Rev. Richard T. Gillespie, Candidate Secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Foreign Missions. He asks the prayerful consideration of this 
call among the people of our Church. Write to the Reverend Mr. Gil- 
lespie, P. O. Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee, for further information. 


Ministers’ Forum and Bible Conference— Onc of the richest periods 
of the summer conference season at. Montreat comes in the last half of 
August, when ministers and their wives meet at the Assembly’s confer- 
ence grounds for two reasons: Vacation and inspiration. The list of 
speakers for this summer is outstanding. If you are planning to enjoy 
this period in the mountains, reservations should be made in advance 
by writing to Mr. Greer Johnson, Assistant to the President, Mountain 
Retreat Association, Montreat, North Carolina. 


Begin Now for Fall Program—Summer months offer splendid oppor- 
tunity for leaders to gather together literature and other materials for a 
fall program rich with inspiration. Look over your “kit” and be sure 
that you are well supplied with the latest literature—leaflets, pamph- 
lets, booklets—to fill your notebooks with fresh ideas. Keep up to date on 
your Church’s work. 
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You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e “Teaching: A Career for 
Christians.” The strength of our 
nation and world depends to 
a large extent on teachers. 


a en 


e “The Sunday School Depends 
on the Home” by Dr. W. Talia- 
ferro Thompson. Those who 
read Part I in the June issue 
will be. particularly interested. 


cnncmaiilieninnptin 


e “Preacher Is Judge of Juvenile 
Court.” It is a story of a unique 
court presided over by a unique 
judge—the story of a judge who 
brought a court into a church. 


exnntcnealiiisinnnesisen 


e Mr. Sydnor’s article, “Music 
in the Home.” Music can have 
a vital part in making a happy 
home. It is practical and 
thought-provoking. 


a 


e “‘Acts’ of a Mining Flock.” 
The question is often asked, 
What is the value of Home 
Missions? Here is an answer 
in personal terms. 


a ee 


e “The Mango Tree Was Their 
Cathedral” by Mrs. Kellers- 
berger. We often wonder how 
a mission station begins. Here 
is a story by one who was there 
when the station was in the 
making. 

Follow this account by read- 
ing Mrs. King’s account of the 
same mission. 


a ae 


e The continued article, “Wor- 
shiping with Presbyterians” by 
Dr. Ansley C. Moore. Dr. 
Moore’s article will help enrich 
our worship experiences in the 
church. 
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By DONALD B. GORDON* 


N RECENT months the teaching profession 
l has benefited from the widespread publicity 

calling attention to the exodus of teachers and 
to the need for increased tax levies to make pos- 
sible better salaries for this group of workers. Teach- 
ers everywhere appreciate heartily the enthusiastic 
efforts of civic-minded people, public officials, 
Chambers of Commerce, and professional groups, 
to correct the inequalities existing; and they are 
gratified to know that their economic problems are 
approaching solution in thousands of school dis- 
tricts. With such excellent progress in evidence, 
there is reason to believe that American schools 
will continue as a bulwark of Christianity and de- 
mocracy. 


A collateral problem, the lack of enthusiasm 


eects 


* 4 . . . 
Registrar, Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri. 
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among young people for teaching careers, has not 
had enough attention. I suppose that the insuf- 
ficient salaries in many communities have made the 
problem too embarrassing to stress. But with the 
shortage of teachers so acute, perhaps the churches 
and service clubs can now. undertake this task of 
showing to the best qualified young men and women 
of their home towns and cities the more attractive 
features of careers in education, and seek to re- 
cruit some candidates for this maligned and often 
misunderstood public service. 

Knowing that most of my readers will be sincere 
Christians, I hesitate to dwell first upon the eco- 
nomic side of the matter. I do so only because the 
question of salaries is the one most generally mis- 
understood, and the one most likely to interfere 
with a prompt enlistment of teachers for our edu- 
cational institutions, now understaffed at nearly 
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every level of instruction. 

The truth is that some of the talk about inade- 
quate salaries is slightly exaggerated. Although 
many of our best teachers do receive pitifully small 
rewards for their services, there are countless others 
who enjoy reasonable compensation. Since most of 
the very poorly paid teachers hold positions in out- 
lying rural districts, of which there are overwhelm- 
ing numbers, our national average, and some state 
averages, are quite low. At the same time, we should 
not overlook the fact that in hundreds of Middle- 
towns the wages are satisfactory, or soon will be. 
Quite a few advertisements can be found offering 
$2100 to beginning teachers for eight or nine 
months’ work in elementary schools, a figure that 
compares favorably with wages of beginners in 
other lines of work. In scores of secondary schools 
the compensation ranges from $2000 to $3000, with 
the maximum closer to $4000 in metropolitan 
areas. Colleges and universities have some begin- 
ning positions open at $1800 to $2500, with promise 
of respectable maxima for those who reach pro- 
fessorial rank. Stipends for fellowships and as- 
sistantships, which allow approximately half time 
for graduate study, are widely variable, but often 
rather generous. We should be reminded, too, that 
it is from teaching groups that many administra- 
tors, civil as well as educational, are selected. At 
this level, earnings of $4000 to $7000 are not un- 
common. To go on to the extremes, we may as well 
add that the top salaries of educators are in five 
figures, a few in those income brackets that tax ex- 
perts have considered adequate for absolutely any- 
one. Then, too, along with these more advanced 
positions there are opportunities to earn supple- 
mental fees by lecturing and writing. Positions are 
open today for a large number of educators in 
practically every state of the union, in most types 
of schools. Standards of qualification are high, of 
course, but well within the reach of older men 
and women who have devoted themselves to careers 
in education. 

There are, moreover, some indications that for 
years to come similar opportunities will prevail. 
Teacher candidates of today will very likely not 
suffer from the overcrowded conditions that may 
beset other specialists before long. There will be a 
teachers’ “market” for many years. A recent sur- 
vey of teacher training in Missouri reveals that 
about 60 per cent of the teachers are over thirty- 
five years of age, a much higher figure than in 1938. 
It is estimated that by 1960, nearly 5000 additional 
teachers will be needed in that state alone. 

Two other economic advantages are the security 
of tenure, and the relatively late retirement age. 
When one considers the expense of changing jobs 
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in many other lines of work, and the danger of 
early replacement or retirement in some fields, the 
relative security of teachers becomes apparent. Of 
course they will not become rich in their lifetime, 
but they will be treated fairly. And in a general 
way, educational institutions can point to a rather 
steady economic growth in equipment and endov. 
ments, which promises a satisfactory future for those 
who enter the teaching profession. 

The most persistent complaint, after that of low 
salaries, concerns restrictions upon recreational ac- 
tivities. Teachers like to be treated as normal hu- 
man beings in society. They want to be free to en- 
joy the leisure time pursuits that the community 
enjoys. They ask for freedom to attend parties, to 
dance, to smoke, and to join athletic and recrea- 
tional clubs. And they want the approval of the 
community, as well as of the school board, when 
they participate in these forms of relaxation. 

It is likely that many school boards will begin 
to remove the most unreasonable of their restric- 
tions upon public school teachers. And probably a 
few of the rules and regulations of conduct for 
teachers would not seem harsh to conscientious 
Christians, who willingly impose upon themselves 
behavior standards higher than those for the gen- 
eral public. It is true that teachers can expect to 
follow a code of life slightly more decorous than 
the one appropriate for tradespeople, even though 
the standards be rather arbitrary. For in general, 
the professional groups assume the higher ethical 
standards associated with positions of leadership. 
Unfortunately, it is to be expected that some quirks 
of narrow-mindedness on the part of municipal 
functionaries will lead to unfair treatment of teach- 
ers in certain towns and cities. At the other extreme 
will be some universities and private institutions 
which offer complete freedom of speech, action, and 
opinion to their staff members. 

Another complaint mentions the decreasing 
prestige of teachers. It is true, alas, that many in- 
structors, especially in public schools, will be sub- 
jected to annoyances and indignities on the part 
of undisciplined pupils. For what comfort it may 
offer, I should say that parents have also experi- 
enced some loss of prestige in recent years, much of 
it undeserved. So have law enforcement officers in 
some quarters. So also have clergymen, statesmen, 
and every other agent or agency attempting to do 
more for young people than merely to entertain 
them. The reason is clear enough. The general 
public has for many years smiled at vulgarity, 
smart and impudent comments, and the clever back- 
talk of children. Our moving picture studios have 
given their highest dramatic awards to those actors 
portraying the inebriates.and the dissolute. Hence, 
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Harold M. Lambert @ 


whether individually we deserve it or not, we must 
expect some mockery and bad behavior from the 
misdirected children in our society. 

Yet here again we may be approaching better 
conditions. Law enforcement officials are co-op- 
erating with the Sunday schools. Army officers are 
stressing the more gentlemanly side of military 
life. Hollywood censors are trying to explain to 
writers and producers that modesty on the screen 
may be as profitable as scandal. Teachers, like these 
other groups, may enjoy the prospect of helping to 
correct the obvious faults in their society, and to 
work directly with the untrained conscience of 
antisocial children. When improvement can be ef- 
fected, the teacher’s sense of satisfaction is ample 
reward, 

The attractiveness of the teaching profession to 
Christians is quite evident, but worthy of occa- 
sional mention. First of all, they know it to be a 
duty, one frequently stressed in the Scriptures as 
the special calling of those with high intellectual 
qualifications. It is a part of the vocation of dis- 
ciples, and reveals endless opportunities for min- 
istry and sacrifice among the underprivileged, both 
rich and poor. It is a service to mankind that can 
be performed in any region of the world. 

To the newcomer, the profession offers the guid- 
ance and companionship of educated and friendly 
people. It leaves him time for attention to his fam- 
ily, for self-improvement, and puts at his service 
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the convenient use of libraries and other institu- 


tional resources. It permits him considerable free- 
dom, especially at higher levels of learning, free- 
dom of thought, expression, pedagogical method, 
and even of educational policy. It offers to the young 
man or woman an environment for Christian liv- 
ing that can be matched in few vocations. In his 
own life, and in the lives of his charges, the teacher 
can enjoy watching the growth and exercise of 
character and intellect. He will be working with 
the most plastic of all raw materials, the mind and 
soul of youth. 

The good work of teachers may be less spec- 
tacular than that of doctors, lawyers, and F. B. I. 
agents; but it is fully as necessary for the strength 
of our nation and world. It may not be as sacrificial 
as the public service of missionaries and nurses; 
but it is a vast, complex, and often fascinating work 
that needs to go on even beyond man’s long infancy. 
From childhood to old age there is material for the 
teacher to work with and develop. 

What young man or woman, seeing a group of 
inquisitive children wanting to be read to, eager 
to be shown manual skills, or asking to be told 
about the world, could pass them by, time after 
time, with the remark, “But there’s not enough in 
it for me personally.” Teaching is a career for 
Christians. Perhaps you yourself can enter upon 
training for the career, or persuade others to con- 
sider it as a life calling. 
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We must never forget that the ministry of teaching is one of the great functions 
of the church; nor that education for all, as we know it today, had its origin in the 
church, especially in the Protestant bodies. Mr. Gordon’s article points out the 
challenge to the work of teaching, throughout the entire field of education; Dr. 
Thomte centers attention on the specific field of teaching in the church college, 
Both articles merit the thoughtful study, both of the leaders in our churches and 
of young people considering their lifework. 


The Church 


Must Produce! 


By REIDAR THOMTE* 


veloping a Christian college is the faculty. There 
is nothing that can replace this influence. In 
a Christian college there should not be a single 
teacher who is not decisively a Christian, and who 
does not exemplify and reflect Christianity in his 
life. He must be not only a member of the church, 
but also actively interested in it. He must be a 
Christian not only in the classroom, but in his 
own home. 
The main problem is: How can we get such 
teachers, when other educational institutions can 


I FIRMLY believe that the greatest force in de- 


*Dr. Thomte is head of the Department of Religion at Luther 
College, Decorah, Iowa. The following excerpt is from an article 
appearing in a recent issue of Christian Education. 


pay so much better salaries? The answer to the 
question is: The Church must bring forth its own 
teachers—teachers of history, sociology, and science, 
as well as teachers in Christianity. She has brought 
forth missionaries who have gone to the uttermost 
parts of the world. Today, in a world of chaos and 
suspicion, she must give birth to teachers. We 
have raised missionaries—we must also raise teach- 
ers devoted to the cause of Christ. In church work 
among young people I have learned that if you 
want a good leader, you must raise him rather 
than import him. This involves what the sociologist 
calls “inbreeding.” From a liberal point of view 
it may not be educationally sound, but I believe 
it is Christianly sound. 
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BELHAVEN 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Possessing: Attractive Campus 


Modern Buildings 
Excellent Student Body 


Stressing: Character 
ulture 
Sound Scholarship 


For catalogue write: 
G. T. GmLespiz, President 





1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE 1947 


Sherman, Texas 





“Strong, liberally endowed, aggressive, welb-gotreniaed colleges 
i i i ation. 
make a strong, intelligent, a bouts Sutra. 


Austin College, a coeducational Liberal Arts college, is dedicated 
to the task of making such a denomination. 


For information write to 
W. B. GuErRRANT, President 
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manship while working in their local youth 





Y OUNG PEOPLE GET THEIR FIRST TASTE OF CHURCH- 


- the group. If that taste provides youth with a 
Dr. real channel of service, it will be satisfying to him 
lege, rsonally and train him for greater participation 


and in the life of our Church. 

If we expect young people to fill places of re- 
sponsibility in the Church, we must provide the 
guidance and training necessary to make them com- 
etent leaders. Presbyteries and synods plan leader- 
ship schools and conference courses for the develop- 
ment of youth leaders, not only for the presbytery 
and synod but also for the local church. At the 
Assembly level we have the Young People’s Lead- 
ership School, meeting this coming year for the 
twelfth time at Montreat, North Carolina, July 


22-30. 


All Youth Leaders 


Previously the Young People’s Leadership School 
enrolled only the elected and appointed youth lead- 
ers in the young people’s organization in synod and 
presbytery. This coming summer the School will 
also enroll certain elected officers in synod West- 
minster Fellowships (the student organization) and 
a selected number of students who are presidents 
of large local student organizations. The training 
of the leaders in young people’s organizations and 
in student organizations will, of course, be con- 


oe ducted separately. The inspirational address, Bible 
— lecture, class groups, and recreational feature will 
7 be shared by all. This Young People’s Leadership 
age School is not an open conference. Only those who 
peor hold certain elected and appointed offices are eligi- 
and ble to attend. 

We 

— Young People Plan and Direct 

you The Young People’s Council of the Assembly 
ther helps plan the courses and leaders for the School. 
ogist The Young People’s Council also sets up the rules 
view for the School, and assumes responsibility for a 
liewe large portion of the activities. John Payne, vice- 


president of the Young People’s Council of the 
Assembly, will be the general presiding officer in 
——— the absence of Charles Turner, who will be in Oslo, 











Norway, representing our young people in the 
1941 World Conference of Christian Youth. John Payne 
will make the opening address and preside each 
leges evening at the inspirational hour when Dr. David 
a Stitt, President of Austin Presbyterian Theological 
nial Seminary, will speak on the subject “The Church.” 
The morning Bible Hour will be led by Dr. Frank 
Lewis, Professor of Bible at Davis and Elkins Col- 
i ca . 
*Rev. Ellis Nelson, Director of Young People’s Work, Presby- 
——— tenan Church, U. S., Richmond, Virginia. 
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Above—left to right: Dr. 
David L, Stitt, President of 
Austin Presbyterian The- 
ological Seminary, Austin, 
Texas; Dr. Frank B. Lewis, 
Professor of Bible at Davis 
and Elkins College, Elkins, 
West Virginia. 


Mr. John Payne, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Young People’s 
Council of the Assembly. 


Young 
People’s 





Leadership 


School 


By ELLIS NELSON* 




















lege, on the subject “How to Study the Bible.” 
Dr. Lewis is preparing a study guide for use by 
the young people during the Bible lecture. 


Class Groups 


Each person attending the School will have 
opportunity of participating in one of the following 
classes: 


PLANNING WorsHip—Rev. Hubert Taylor, As- 
sistant Pastor, Central Presbyterian Church, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

PLANNING RECREATION—Revy. John Clayton, 
Student Pastor and Director of the West- 
minster Foundation, Columbia, Missouri 

PROGRAM PLANNING—Miss Sarah Dudley Whit- 
more, Director of Religious Education, First 
Presbyterian Church, Nashville, Tennessee 

PLANNING SERVICE ProyEcTs—Miss Sara Little, 
Assistant Regional Director for the Synod 
of North Carolina 

THe Art oF LEADERSHIP—Rev. James Appleby, 
Professor at Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia 

CHRISTIAN RELATIONS—Dr, John Land, Pastor 
of the St. Charles Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New Orleans, Louisiana 

A FAITH For YoutH—Dr. J. J. Murray, Pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church, Lexington, Vir- 
ginia 

MISSIONS AND WorLD OrbDER—Dr. C. Darby 
Fulton, Executive Secretary of Foreign Mis- 
sions, Nashville, Tennessee 

Futt-TimMe CxHurcH Vocations—Dr. John 
Oliver Nelson, Federal Council of Churches, 
New York 

EVANGELISM FOR YOUTH—Dr. Julian Lake, Pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church, Bristol, 
Tennessee 

PERSONAL CHRISTIAN DEVELOPMENT—Dr. Wil- 
liam Thorington, Pastor of the Signal 
Mountain Presbyterian Church, Signal 
Mountain, Tennessee 

CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT RELATIONS—Dr. 
William McCorkle, Pastor of the Westmins- 
ter Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, Missouri 

ADULT ADVISERS AND REGIONAL DIRECTORS— 
Rev. LeRoy P. Burney, Regional Director for 
the Synod of South Carolina 


Training Groups 


Each young person enrolled in the School will 
have the opportunity of being trained for his par- 
ticular responsibility in youth work under the di- 


rection of an adult who has had wide experience 
in planning youth work. The following training 
groups are planned: 


SYNOD PRESIDENTS AND VICE-PRESIDENTS—Mps. 
J. W. McQueen, Adult Adviser for the 
Young People’s Council of the Assembly 

SYNOD SECRETARIES AND HIsTORIANS—Miss Ruth 
Puckett, Young People’s Worker for the Sy- 
nod of West Virginia 

SyNop ‘TREASURERS—Rev. Jack McMichael, 
Regional Director for the Synod of Georgia 

SyNop Eprrors—Rev. William Belk, Regional 
Director for the Synods of Alabama and 
Tennessee 

ADULT ADVISERS AND REGIONAL DiREcToRS— 
Miss Alice Hover, Assistant Director of 
Young People’s Work, Richmond, Virginia 

PRESBYTERY PRESIDENTS— Miss Henrietta 
Thompson, Assistant Director of Young 
People’s Work, Richmond, Virginia 

PRESBYTERY VICE-PRESIDENTS—Miss Sara Little, 
Assistant Regional Director in the Synod of 
North Carolina 

SYNOD WESTMINSTER FELLOWSHIP PRESIDENTS 
—Dr. Harry Goodykoontz, Director of Stu- 
dent Work, Louisville, Kentucky 

LocAaL STUDENT WorK PRESIDENTS—Rev. Mal- 
colm MclIver, University Pastor, University 
of Alabama 


Our Church’s Program 


One of the features of our School each year is a 
period when a representative of each of our Assem- 
bly’s agencies makes a report to the School about 
the work of his agency, and suggests ways in which 
the youth leaders can co-operate in that agency's 
endeavors. This gives the young people of our en- 
tire Church an opportunity of knowing our leaders 
personally, and getting a panoramic view of the 
many causes to which our Church gives its atten- 
tion and support. 


Other Leaders 

The general director of the School will be Dr. 
Harry Goodykoontz, Director of Student Work, and 
assisting him will be Miss Henrietta Thompson, 
Miss Mary Garland Taylor, and Miss Alice Hover 
of the Young People’s Division Staff in Richmond, 
Virginia. Mrs. Ruth K. Parrish will serve the School 
as registrar. The school’s dean will be Mrs. J. W. 
McQueen. 
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Foreign 
Missions 


Conference 


EV. ERIC M. NORTH, Ph.D., D.D., of New 
R York, the General Secretary of the American 
Bible Society, will give a series of addresses 
at the Foreign Missions Conference on “The Bible 
and Missions.” Out of his world-wide experience in 
the production of tens of millions of copies of 
Bibles, Testaments, and Scripture portions in over 
a thousand languages and dialects, Dr. North will 
bring to the Conference a rich story of this service 
of Christian missionaries around the world. 
Dominant in the minds of men and women in 
the Church today are inquiries as to the progress 
in the Orient of the church and Christian missions. 
Now that missionaries are returning and life is be- 
ginning again, what is the situation with regard to 
the work of the Kingdom of Christ in that war- 
torn part of the world. Men fresh from China, 
Korea, and Japan will be on hand to tell of what 
they have seen in these lands, including Dr. Wm. 
M. Elliott, Jr., pastor of the Highland Park Pres- 
byterian Church, Dallas, and a member of the 
Executive Committee of Foreign Missions; Dr. C. 
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North Carolina 
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Darby Fulton, Executive Secretary of Foreign Mis- 
sions; and Dr. R. P. Richardson, our missionary to 
China, who has just concluded a notably success- 
ful term of service with UNRRA. 

Other missionaries who are expected to be pres- 
ent include: Rev. Hezekiah M. Washburn and Rev. 
John Morrison of Africa; and Rev. Langdon Hen- 
derlite, Miss Frances Hesser, Rev. J. R. Woodson, 
and Mrs. S. R. Gammon of Brazil. Rev. R. T. Gil- 
lespie will tell of his visit to Mexico. 

Missions is essentially a young people’s move- 
ment. Among those in the Church most interested 
in this service are those between the ages of fifteen 
and thirty. Many are resolved that the recent dark 
days in our world’s life shall not be repeated. The 
Foreign Missions Conference will have special fea- 
tures for young people. Last year there were one 
hundred and fifty young people in attendance. An. 
even larger number is expected this year. There 
will be different interest groups, with a special 
section reserved for those who are considering mis- 
sion service as a lifework. 





MONTREAT 


Plan now to come . 


Department of Men’s Work 
Serena 1 Building 
Richmond 9, Virginia 





a 


YOUNG ADULT CONFERENCE 


Thursday, August 7 through Sunday, August 10 


* for fellowship and fun 
* for inspiration and information 
* for suggestions and world vision 


. represent your group... 
For further information, costs and accommodations, see your 
pastor or write: Miss Margaret Bear, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 
Sponsored by 
THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON ADULT WORK 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 


your church. 


Committee on Woman’s Work 
Henry Grady Building 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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treat this summer, there will be enriching op- 
portunities for women of our Church, the 
program of each week including something of spe- 
cial help for some one or more phases of the service 
which women render through the Church, home, 
and community. 
Following is the list of Montreat conferences: 


T HROUGHOUT the conference season at Mon- 


ASSEMBLY-WIDE CONFERENCES 


Christian Education 

June 24 through July 1 (noon) 

Woman’s Auxiliary Training School 

July 1 (night) through July 7 (night) 

Leadership School 

July 8 ( night) through July 17 (noon) 

S. S. Superintendent’s Council 

July 17 through July 18 (noon) 

Men-at—Montreat 

July 18 through July 20 (noon) 

Young People’s Council 

July 18 through July 22 (noon) 

Directors of Religious Education Conference 

July 18 through July 21 

Young People’s Leadership School 

July 22 (night) through July go (8 A.M.) 

Radio Committee 

July 30 through July 31 

Home Missions 

August 1 through August 7 (night) 

Young Adult Conference 

August 7 (night) through August 10 (night) 

Foreign Missions 

August 11 through August 17 

Ministers’ Forum 

Ministers’ Wives’ Forum 

August 18 through August 22 

Bible Conference 

August 18 through August 27 

(Arrangements to be made for conference of 
Christian Relations Committee.) 


*Secretary of Woman’s Work, Adanta, Georgia. 
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By JANIE W. McGAUGHEY* 


Every Cause Secretary will find invaluable the 
conference directed by the Executive Committee she 
represents in the Woman’s Auxiliary. In addition, 
you will note in the list a new conference this year 
—one for the Young Adults of the Church (August 
7-10) sponsored by the Joint Committee on Adult 
Work, and planned especially for young married 
couples and unmarried young adults who desire to 
confer with others of this age-group regarding Young 
Adult work in the local church. Secretaries of Spirit- 
ual Life and Evangelism would be greatly benefited 
by attendance upon the Bible Conference. 


The Woman's Auxiliary 
Training School—July 1-7 


Of special importance to Auxiliary presidents— 
synodical, presbyterial, and local—and also to dis- 
trict chairmen is the Woman’s Auxiliary Training 
School which opens on the evening of July 1. Regis- 
tration and enrollment in credit classes is scheduled 
for the afternoon of July 1. 

The following courses in the Woman’s Auxiliary 
Training School curriculum will be included in the 
morning program during the week: 


How to Study the Bible...... Dr. Joseph Gettys 
Bible Study Book............. Dr. James Sprunt 
Missions in the Local Church. {pr a = ing at 
Werle! DMO. «6.565 05 cc eae Mrs. H. D. Haberyan 
Organization and Work of 

Woman’s Auxiliary......... Mrs. R. M. Pegram 
Program Building............. Mrs. J. P. Walker 
Christian Witnessing.......... Dr. H. H. Thompson 


(Mrs. C. S. Shawhan 


Parliamentary Law........... | Mrs. T. Smith Brewer 


Christian Home. ; «0: «e:«es040 Mrs. Locke White 
StOWALGEID:. 0.5.0.0. ose vasiecwee Dr. J. G. Patton, Jr. 
bad BOR eer ices cae Miss Janie McCutchen 
Christian Citizenship 

(a Symposium) ............. Miss Annie Tait Jenkins 
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The platform Bible hour will be.led by Dr. Sam 
Joekel, of Austin Theological Seminary, Austin, 
Texas. The morning worship service will be under 
the leadership of our special guest for the week, Dr. 
Margaret Applegarth, member of the staff of the 
American Committee for the World Council of 
Churches. Other guest speakers on the program are: 
Dr. W. M. Elliott, Jr., Dr. Vernon Broyles, Mr. Roy 
LeCraw, Miss Hu-Suh-Ying, of China, Miss Edla Oli- 
veira, Rev. Walter B. Passiglia, Dr. John Marion. 

The following special conferences are scheduled 
for the afternoons: District Chairmen; Local Presi- 
dents; Cause Secretaries with Executive Committee 
Representatives; Business Women; Young Adult 
Work; Intergroup Work; Co-operation in Council 
of Church Women. 

Presbyterial presidents are to meet for a week- 
end conference (June 28-July 1) preceding the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Training School, and the 


Dr. SAM L. JoEKEL, Professor of Bible 
at Austin Theological Seminary, Austin, 
Texas, will be the speaker for the plat- 
form Bible hour at the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary Training School at Montreat, July 


Miss MARGARET APPLEGARTH, member 
of the Staff of the American Committee 
for the World Council of Churches, is 
to lead the worship service each morn- 
ing during the Woman’s Auxiliary Train- 
ing School at Montreat, July 1-7. 


Woman’s Advisory Committee, the Secretary of 
Woman’s Work, together with the Committee on 
Woman’s Work and representatives of the Staff, 
will meet June 24-28. 

On the evening of July 2, the Treasurer of the 
Committee on Woman’s Work, Miss Mary Quidor, 
will announce the amount of the 1947 Birthday 
Gift. This will be one of the inspirational features 
of the annual meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
scheduled for that night. 

The closing event of the week will be the com- 
mencement service on the evening of July 7, with 
presentation of credit awards, followed by the 
much-loved candlelighting service with the chal- 
lenge to go forth to “light up the world for Jesus.” 

All who plan to attend this School must arrange 
well in advance for reservation at Montreat by 
writing to the Mountain Retreat Association, Mon- 
treat, N. C. | 





Some Suggestions 


“Ye also helping together by prayer for us.” 


“By joining our wills with God in His purposes for the 
world and uniting our hearts with men in their need for 
God, our prayers become the channels through which the 
purposes of God flow out to meet the needs of men.” 

—Dr. C. J. HARRELL. 


Let us include in our praying this month those whosé 
Names or faces will come to us as we think of— 


The little children of our Church, that their hearts 
may be turned to God. 

The youth of the Church as they face life with Christ— 
that conferences may be used to help bring this about 
in many a life. 
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for Special Prayer 


The adult men and women that they may truly represent 
Christ in every walk of life—that this responsibility 
be laid upon their hearts afresh at summer conferences. 

The aged, that their lives may be aglow at eventide. 


Those in leadership—in local church, presbytery, synod, 
Assembly; in national and world councils of churches. 


Those in authority—in city, state, nation, and world; 
especially those who are at work in world councils. 


The suffering people of the world—in physical suffering, 
in great anxiety of mind, in distress of heart, in anguish 
of soul, in torment of sin. 


Those outside of the church—to have their hearts turned 
unto the Lord. 
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By ANSLEY C. MOORE* 


Part II 


Church Worship Begins at Home 


REPARATION for the church service should 
begin at home. The atmosphere in the average 
household on Sunday morning is poor prep- 

aration for the experience of worship which is to 
follow. A few moments spent in prayer at home 
prior to coming to church will often make the serv- 
ice come alive and will put our spirits on the alert. 
It is unfair to God to come into His holy presence 
after filling the mind with all manner of ma- 
terialistic things. It is also unfair to the minister. 
With no preparation for what is to come you ask 
your minister to put you in a religious frame of 
mind, and if he doesn’t, you perhaps go away say- 
ing, “What a dull service!” An old Scottish elder 
once told his minister that he (the minister) had 
never preached a poor sermon. When the minister 
evidenced surprise, the elder replied, “Well, you 
see, I pray every Sunday morning for thirty min- 
utes before the service that God will give me some- 


*Pastor, Government Street Presbyterian Church, Mobile, Ala. 
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thing rich that day from the worship, and He has 
never failed me yet!” 


Our Conduct in God’s House 

Silence is the watchword in the sanctuary. Our 

lips should be sealed when we cross the threshold. 
What can you think of, in view of the fact that you 
with your great need are about to enter God’s holy 
presence, that is worth saying to someone else? “If 
you must whisper in church,” someone has well 
said, “whisper a prayer.” Be silent in this room 
which is the only room in the entire building which 
is set apart exclusively for this great act of wor- 
ship. All the other rooms in the church edifice are 
for fellowship, forums, instruction, eating, etc. This 
one room is for this one thing: communion with 
God. Be still and let Him speak to you, and “the 
still small voice will tell you how small you still 
are.” 
The Book of Church Order of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., summarizes quaintly but truly: “Let 
the people be careful to assemble at the appointed 
time, that all being present at the beginning they 
may unite with one heart in all the parts of public 
worship, and let none unnecessarily depart until 
after the blessing be pronounced. 

“Let the people upon entering the church take 
their seats in a decent, grave, and reverent manner, 
and engage in silent prayer... 

“All who attend public worship are expected to 
be present in a spirit of reverence and godly fear 
... It is highly important that children should be 
with their parents, that the members of a family 
should sit together in the House of God.” 

We are seated now in our pew with our family 
or friends. We bow for a brief silent prayer. We 
have in our hands (if we attend a church which 
publishes a bulletin) two tools with which we 
shall work in this “service,” which is just that, a 
service rendered God and our fellows: a hymnbook 
and a morning bulletin. The minister will follow 
an order of worship even if one is not printed in 
a bulletin. As we take our hymnbook, we recall 
John Wesley's rules for singing Methodists: learn 
the tune; sing lustily and with a good courage; sing 
modestly—do not baw]; sing in time; above all, sing 
spiritually. Have an eye to God in every word you 
sing, admonished Wesley. 

The minister enters the sanctuary. It may be 
that he wears the Geneva gown similar to the one 
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used by the founder of the Presbyterian Church, 
John Calvin, in his church in Geneva, or perhaps 
he wears the clerical collar. It is likely that the 
choir is gowned. We Presbyterians have never 
surrendered vestments to the Roman church, and 
we are not surprised if we see them in our churches. 
They make for uniformity and dignity and keep 
the worshiper from having his attention called to 
varied color combinations in the choir and pulpit. 
Many Presbyterian ministers, however, do not wear 
vestments. 

The soft light from the windows, the hushed 
footstep on the carpet, the lights and shadows of 
the sanctuary, the flowers—all are intended to 
quiet our minds and hearts, and “to create the at- 
mosphere in which the sublime mystery of the 
Eternal” is evident. 

The prelude is being played and this is the sig- 
nal for us to discipline our wandering minds and 
our wayward spirits, else we will waste our time, 
like the King in Hamlet who said as he tried to 
pray: 

My words fly up, my thoughts remain below: 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go. 


The call to worship is being said or sung and this 
brings our souls to attention. We are now approach- 
ing God’s presence and nothing should distract us; 
nothing should enter our thoughts but being in the 
Father's holy presence in His sanctuary. The Order 
of Worship now calls for a hymn of adoration. We 
are standing; our voice is being mingled with that 
of our friends, or our mate, and with the lovely 
childish voices of our children or our neighbor's 
children: 


Holy, holy, holy! Lord God Almighty! 
Early in the morning our song shall rise to Thee! 


Or perhaps the service opens with the doxology, 
and we find our spirits being swept up altar stairs 
of praise as God’s people sing: 


Praise God from whom all blessings flow; 
Praise Him, all creatures here below; 

Praise Him above, ye heavenly host: 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Amen. 


Normally there are three types of hymns sung in 
the morning worship service. The first one is a 
hymn of adoration which helps us adore God, to 
exalt His attributes, to magnify His holy name. 
The second frequently is a prayer-hymn sung in 
conjunction with the reading of the Scripture les- 
son and expresses the petition of the hearer implor- 
ing God to give strength that the admonition of 
the Holy Word may be heeded. The closing hymn 
almost always is designed to express the challenge 
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of the sermon. Ministers trained in the conduct 
of public worship carefully select their hymns so 
that not only the better hymns are used, but also 
in order that the various elements of the order of 
worship may be aided by the singing. The average 
congregation knows only about thirty to forty 
hymns. This is most unfortunate, as there are 
hundreds of great hymns which the saints of all 
ages have produced and used in devotional exer- 
cises. Singing the greatest of the hymns enriches 
the spiritual experience and every earnest wor- 
shiper focuses his attention upon the hymns an- 
nounced, especially the unfamiliar ones so that 
new ones may be learned and. used. 


An extremely important part of the service is 
that portion devoted ta prayer. Five or six prayers 
are offered in most of our services. In some of these 
the minister, acting as priest for the people, talks 
to God for them. In others the worshiper goes di- 
rectly to God. In all of them we are to close our 
eyes (that the outer world may be excluded from 
our thoughts) , to control our spirits, and to listen 
to the prayers being offered in our behalf. The first 
one, commonly called the Invocation and Prayer of 
Thanksgiving, invokes God’s Spirit to guide in 
this worship and, like all true prayer, remembers 
His goodness to us. Many ministers have a prayer 
of confession which is offered by the congregation 
and which confesses both private and corporate 
sins. There is the longer prayer, commonly called 
the Pastoral Prayer, or the Prayer of Intercession, 
in which the minister prays for “the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit on all flesh, for all classes and 
conditions of men, for private citizens and public 
officials, and for whatever else may seem to be nec- 
essary or suitable to the occasion,” to quote again 
our Presbyterian Book of Church Order. Two other 
short prayers are frequently offered. One of these 
comes before or after the offering, in which an ac- 
count of our stewardship is rendered and God’s 
blessing asked upon all the work of the church, 
especially upon the world mission enterprise, and 
the other at the close of the sermon with the pur- 
pose in mind of bringing God’s power to bear upon 
the course of action advocated in the sermon. 

We Presbyterians give the offering of our money 
a prominent place in our worship, and this portion 
of the service is frequently introduced with some 
such phrase as “Let us now worship God with our 
offering.” This is more than a “collection” and 
should not be profaned with that term. It is an “of- 
fering” to God, not a gift, of a part of that which 
He has placed in our keeping for a while. As a part 
of our worship we acknowledge that we are trus- 
tees of certain properties and of our personalities 
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By ANSLEY C. MOORE* 


Part II 


Church Worship Begins at Home 


REPARATION for the church service should 
begin at home. The atmosphere in the average 
household on Sunday morning is poor prep- 

aration for the experience of worship which is to 
follow. A few moments spent in prayer at home 
prior to coming to church will often make the serv- 
ice come alive and will put our spirits on the alert. 
It is unfair to God to come into His holy presence 
after filling the mind with all manner of ma- 
terialistic things. It is also unfair to the minister. 
With no preparation for what is to come you ask 
your minister to put you in a religious frame of 
mind, and if he doesn’t, you perhaps go away say- 
ing, “What a dull service!” An old Scottish elder 
once told his minister that he (the minister) had 
never preached a poor sermon. When the minister 
evidenced surprise, the elder replied, “Well, you 
see, I pray every Sunday morning for thirty min- 
utes before the service that God will give me some- 


*Pastor, Government Street Presbyterian Church, Mobile, Ala. 
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thing rich that day from the worship, and He has 
never failed me yet!” 


Our Conduct in God’s House 

Silence is the watchword in the sanctuary. Our 
lips should be sealed when we cross the threshold, 
What can you think of, in view of the fact that you 
with your great need are about to enter God’s holy 
presence, that is worth saying to someone else? “If 
you must whisper in church,” someone has well 
said, “whisper a prayer.” Be silent in this room 
which is the only room in the entire building which 
is set apart exclusively for this great act of wor- 
ship. All the other rooms in the church edifice are 
for fellowship, forums, instruction, eating, etc. This 
one room is for this one thing: communion with 
God. Be still and let Him speak to you, and “the 
still small voice will tell you how small you still 
are. 
The Book of Church Order of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., summarizes quaintly but truly: “Let 
the people be careful to assemble at the appointed 
time, that all being present at the beginning they 
may unite with one heart in all the parts of public 
worship, and let none unnecessarily depart until 
after the blessing be pronounced. 

“Let the people upon entering the church take 
their seats in a decent, grave, and reverent manner, 
and engage in silent prayer... 

‘All who attend public worship are expected to 
be present in a spirit of reverence and godly fear 
... It is highly important that children should be 
with their parents, that the members of a family 
should sit together in the House of God.” 

We are seated now in our pew with our family 
or friends. We bow for a brief silent prayer. We 
have in our hands (if we attend a church which 
publishes a bulletin) two tools with which we 
shall work in this “service,” which is just that, a 
service rendered God and our fellows: a hymnbook 
and a morning bulletin. The minister will follow 
an order of worship even if one is not printed in 
a bulletin. As we take our hymnbook, we recall 
John Wesley’s rules for singing Methodists: learn 
the tune; sing lustily and with a good courage; sing 
modestly—do not baw]; sing in time; above all, sing 
spiritually. Have an eye to God in every word you 
sing, admonished Wesley. 

The minister enters the sanctuary. It may be 
that he wears the Geneva gown similar to the one 
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used by the founder of the Presbyterian Church, 
John Calvin, in his church in Geneva, or perhaps 
he wears the clerical collar. It is likely that the 
choir is gowned. We Presbyterians have never 
surrendered vestments to the Roman church, and 
we are not surprised if we see them in our churches. 
They make for uniformity and dignity and keep 
the worshiper from having his attention called to 
varied color combinations in the choir and pulpit. 
Many Presbyterian ministers, however, do not wear 
vestments. 

The soft light from the windows, the hushed 
footstep on the carpet, the lights and shadows of 
the sanctuary, the flowers—all are intended to 
quiet our minds and hearts, and “to create the at- 
mosphere in which the sublime mystery of the 
Eternal” is evident. 

The prelude is being played and this is the sig- 
nal for us to discipline our wandering minds and 
our wayward spirits, else we will waste our time, 
like the King in Hamlet who said as he tried to 


pray : 


My words fly up, my thoughts remain below: 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go. 


The call to worship is being said or sung and this 
brings our souls to attention. We are now approach- 
ing God’s presence and nothing should distract us; 
nothing should enter our thoughts but being in the 
Father’s holy presence in His sanctuary. The Order 
of Worship now calls for a hymn of adoration. We 
are standing; our voice is being mingled with that 
of our friends, or our mate, and with the lovely 
childish voices of our children or our neighbor’s 
children: 


Holy, holy, holy! Lord God Almighty! 
Early in the morning our song shall rise to Thee! 


Or perhaps the service opens with the doxology, 
and we find our spirits being swept up altar stairs 
of praise as God’s people sing: 


Praise God from whom all blessings flow; 
Praise Him, all creatures here below; 

Praise Him above, ye heavenly host: 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Amen. 


Normally there are three types of hymns sung in 
the morning worship service. The first one is a 
hymn of adoration which helps us adore God, to 
exalt His attributes, to magnify His holy name. 
The second frequently is a prayer-hymn sung in 
conjunction with the reading of the Scripture les- 
son and expresses the petition of the hearer implor- 
ing God to give strength that the admonition of 
the Holy Word may be heeded. The closing hymn 
almost always is designed to express the challenge 
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of the sermon. Ministers trained in the conduct 
of public worship carefully select their hymns so 
that not only the better hymns are used, but also 
in order that the various elements of the order of 
worship may be aided by the singing. The average 
congregation knows only about thirty to forty 
hymns. This is most unfortunate, as there are 
hundreds of great hymns which the saints of all 
ages have produced and used in devotional exer- 
cises. Singing the greatest of the hymns enriches 
the spiritual experience and every earnest wor- 
shiper focuses his attention upon the hymns an- 
nounced, especially the unfamiliar ones so that 
new ones may be learned and. used. 


An extremely important part of the service is 
that portion devoted ta prayer. Five or six prayers 
are offered in most of our services. In some of these 
the minister, acting as priest for the people, talks 
to God for them. In others the worshiper goes di- 
rectly to God. In all of them we are to close our 
eyes (that the outer world may be excluded from 
our thoughts) , to control our spirits, and to listen 
to the prayers being offered in our behalf. The first 
one, commonly called the Invocation and Prayer of 
Thanksgiving, invokes God’s Spirit to guide in 
this worship and, like all true prayer, remembers 
His goodness to us. Many ministers have a prayer 
of confession which is offered by the congregation 
and which confesses both private and corporate 
sins. There is the longer prayer, commonly called 
the Pastoral Prayer, or the Prayer of Intercession, 
in which the minister prays for “the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit on all flesh, for all classes and 
conditions of men, for private citizens and public 
officials, and for whatever else may seem to be nec- 
essary or suitable to the occasion,” to quote again 
our Presbyterian Book of Church Order. Two other 
short prayers are frequently offered. One of these 
comes before or after the offering, in which an ac- 
count of our stewardship is rendered and God’s 
blessing asked upon all the work of the church, 
especially upon the world mission enterprise, and 
the other at the close of the sermon with the pur- 
pose in mind of bringing God’s power to bear upon 
the course of action advocated in the sermon. 

We Presbyterians give the offering of our money 
a prominent place in our worship, and this portion 
of the service is frequently introduced with some 
such phrase as “Let us now worship God with our 
offering.” This is more than a “collection” and 
should not be profaned with that term. It is an “of- 
fering” to God, not a gift, of a part of that which 
He has placed in our keeping for a while. As a part 
of our worship we acknowledge that we are trus- 
tees of certain properties and of our personalities 
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which are to be used for God’s glory. We think it 
wise that offering envelopes be used, as this is our 
personal bookkeeping system and it helps us give 
systematically. The Scripture teaches us to give also 
in proportion to God’s blessing upon us and when 
this is done reverently and without show, it is al- 
ways blessed of God. 

Presbyterians believe that the sermon is one of 
the chief elements of the service of worship. A 
real sermon, prayerfully and thoughtfully prepared 
and sincerely presented will instruct the mind, 
touch the heart, and move the will to action. A 
congregation that is mentally and spiritually alert, 
one that has an expectant look when the sermon 
begins, can do much to give power and usefulness, 
even to a very ordinary discourse. The congrega- 
tion’s part in preaching is so great that it is not 
clear whose fault it is when a sermon fails to hit the 
mark. Certainly we can by prayerful, intelligent, 
and creative listening add lustre and power to any 


Worship—An End in Itself? 


In that great passage in Exodus which describes 
the founding of the Passover by the Hebrews while 
they were still in bondage in Egypt, the author 
speaks of the gracious act of God in passing over 
the houses of the children of Israel and delivering 
their children from death. He then adds this line: 
“And the people bowed the head and worshipped.” 
(Exodus 12:27.) 

Each Sunday should bring us this experience in 
the sanctuary. Like Moses and the early Hebrews, 
we should see God and His hand in delivering us. 
The immediate reaction should be the bowing of 
the head and worshiping. Is this act of worship an 
end in itself? Yes, in so far as our souls are re. 
freshed and renewed, and in so far as God has been 
allowed to have fellowship with His children. Even 
the divine Love needs and seeks the presence of the 
object of its affection. But we must never forget 


“The late Dr. Hugh R. MacIntosh, one of Scotland’s eminent theologians, when he was in 
Richmond for the Sprunt Lectures told . . . this story. At a meeting of a presbytery in the High- 
lands a layman rose and spoke persuasively on the subject being discussed. A minister turned to 
a friend and asked, ‘Who is that man?’ His reply was surprising. ‘He is an elder of mine who 
lives in communion with God and makes shoes.’ A humble cobbler, who as he drove in the pegs, 
or drew the thread through the leather, making shoes that were strong and comfortable, felt that 
he was serving God. As he was fair and friendly, he knew that through his everyday task he made 
a real contribution to the advancement of the Kingdom of God.”—Dr. W. T. THOMPSON in “What 
the Church Could Do for Youth in Days Like These.” 


sermon. There is no great preaching without great 
listening. Our Lord perhaps was thinking of this 
when He said, ‘““T'ake heed therefore how ye hear.” 

The service moves then from one part to another. 
The order of worship is arranged by each minister 
according to his own ideas of worship, but in the 
main Presbyterian churches try to strike a balance 
between the extreme formality of the liturgical 
churches on the one hand and the extreme in- 
formality of the sects on the other. We must look 
upon each part of the order of service as a step in 
our worship of God, our reason for being in God's 
house. No part of the service should be thought of 
as “preliminaries.” The benediction and _ the 
“Amen,” usually sung by the choir, let our spirits 
down and send us out into the street to catch step 
with our Lord and to walk down the way with Him. 

These elements are to be looked for as essentials 
of public worship: adoration and a sense of God, 
confession and prayer for pardon, expression of joy 
and gladness, illumination from Scripture and ser- 
mon on the meaning of life, and dedication of 
aroused faith and directed will.* 


*From Dr. Fred Winslow Adams, quoted in Making the Most 
of Church Attendance, by Seitter. 
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that the worship of God ought to issue forth in 
Christian action. Our experience in our Father's 
house ought to change our actions in our Father's 
world. Worship that is sincere and effective and 
pleasing to God makes us Christian in our social 
contacts, our business associations, and in our do- 
mestic affairs. Here is the life-changing experience 
of an hour of genuine worship in our churches: 


Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will prevail to make! 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take! 
What parched grounds refresh as with a shower! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 

We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 
Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear; 
We kneel, how weak; we rise, how full of power! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others—that we are not always strong, 

That we are sometimes overborne with care, 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 
And joy and strength and courage are with Thee? 


—RICHARD C. TRENCH. 
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Music brightens our lives, 


encourages our efforts, relaxes our tensions. 


Are we using it in our homes P 


Music 
in the 


' Home 


By JAMES R. SYDNOR* 


WANT to talk with you for a while about 

“Music in the Home.” There is hardly a home 

which does not have some music in it during the 
day. The chimes from a near-by church spire may 
have rung out a familiar melody. The white-throated 
sparrow, early this morning, outside the kitchen 
window, was a sure sign that spring was here. The 
mother of the home may have hummed or sung 
while dusting the furniture or while washing the 
dishes. Mary may have practiced her piano lessons. 
The newsboy may have been whistling when he 
delivered the paper. The radio, turned on at al- 
Most any moment of the day, sends out all kinds 
of music. Father may have put his favorite sym- 
phony on the phonograph and stretched out on 
the sofa to relax after a day at the office. Indeed, 
music does enter the life of our home in many 
ways, brightening our lives, encouraging our ef- 
lorts, and relaxing our tensions. 


Cleat tases 


Benign of Music, General Assembly’s Training School for Lay 
orkers, Richmond, Va. This article is from a radio broadcast given 


on the “Parents Only” Program, sponsored by Richmond Alltrusa. 


Club, 
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Keystone View 


The Values of Music in the Home 

The purpose of this little talk is to help us dis- 
cover how we may derive the fullest values from 
the use of music in our homes. I should like to men- 
tion very briefly a few of these values of music. 


Emotional Stability and Freedom 

First, through a proper use of music an individual 
can attain a much greater degree of emotional 
stability and freedom. It is highly important that 
the feelings of children and adults in the home be 
given legitimate and beautiful expression. Music 
does just this. The Greek philosopher Plato realized 
this, for he wrote in The Republic: “Musical 
training is a more potent instrument than any 
other, because rhythm and harmony find their way 
into the inward places of the soul.” 


Associate Power 

There is another value related to this power of 
emotional expression, and it is found in the associa- 
tive power of music. When we hear a piece of 
music or a type of music, we tend either consciously 
or unconsciously to recall our earlier experiences 
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connected with this music. When a child’s carly 
experiences in the home are ones of security, love, 
and satisfaction, and when beautiful music has filled 
the home, then a powerful stimulus to similar emo- 
tions is set up when this same music is heard later 
in life. This associative power was touchingly il- 
lustrated by the article in the August, 1945, Read- 
er’s Digest, written by Dr. Joseph Sizoo, A young 
British sailor during the war was sitting late one 
night in a servicemen’s canteen. It was obvious to 
all who saw him sitting alone at the table that he 
was in deepest despair. Dr. Sizoo, who was on duty 
as host that night, soon found out that this lad’s 
parents, his fiancée, and her parents had been killed 
by a German bomb some weeks earlier. After trying 
many other means to detract and interest the boy, 
Dr. Sizoo finally began to hum.an old familiar tune, 
“Lead Kindly Light.” The boy’s taut muscles be- 
gan to relax. Presently he joined in the humming. 
Together this famous pastor and this young sailor 
sang many hymns. And the lad was set on the road 
to complete recovery because this music had recalled 
his early experiences of confidence and security in 
his home and had restored his faith in God. 


Gives Assurance 


Another reason for the use of music in the home 
is that an understanding and appreciation of music 
enables a child to be much more assured in an 
adult society where musical knowledge is increas- 
ingly taken for granted. Thirty or forty years ago 
extensive musical appreciation was the property 
of a favored few. Now, through the means of public 
school music, radio, phonograph, and sound mo- 
tion picture, the general level of musical culture 
has raised amazingly, and musical illiterates are be- 
coming rarer. The average man of the streets now 
speaks of the Rachmaninov’s Second Concerto and 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, because great music 
has entered his life from many directions. 

With these and many other values latent in 
music, we who are making homes day by day, 
should consider how to bring more fine music into 
our homes, I should hasten to say that it is possible 
to give fine music to children, even though both 
parents may know little or nothing about fine 
music. A couple in Texas recently questioned me 
about this very matter. Neither was very musical, 
but they were giving their children musical ad- 
vantages. They had purchased a phonograph and 
their children were singing in the junior choir at 
church. 


What Should Be Parents’ Attitude? 


Let me say a word at this point about parents’ 
general attitudes toward musical training in the 
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home. Let it be a natural, happy experience. Chil. 
dren will get many cues to enjoyment from. par- 
ents’ attitudes, facial expressions, and casual com. 
ments. If possible, let the child’s approach to music 
be spontaneous. In other words, don’t use forced 
musical feeding. Don’t make the child sit down 
against his will and listen to music which he may 
not care for at the moment. 

Let me illustrate from our family experience, 
We have a moderate-sized library of recorded 
music. One of our girls is a little over six years 
old. When she was about four she showed a de- 
sire to play the phonograph. So we taught her how 
to run the phonograph and how to handle the 
records. It took some time to train her, and we 
must recognize that children differ from one another 
in manual dexterity. We knew that some records 
might break, but we considered her musical 
growth of more value than several dollars’ worth 
of records or some little finger prints across the 
grooves. Incidentally, I have broken more records 
in the past few years than she. At first the victrola 
ran all day, so we had her close the door and turn 
the volume control low. 

She chose the G Minor Symphony of Mozart to 
cut her musical teeth on. Then it was an album of 
Lily Pons which she familiarly called “Lily in the 
Pond.” And so through the past several years we 
have heard upon occasion Bach toccatas, Russian 
choral music, symphonies by Brahms, skits by Alec 
Templeton, and Guy Lombardo—all chosen by her. 
We enjoyed it all, and so did she. She does not listen 
every day for the same length of time or to the 
same type of music—although we did hear a Duke 
Ellington record more than a dozen times the other 
day by actual count. 

My point is that this child could listen to her 
heart’s content when she wanted to just as she 
could pick up a picture book and look to her 
heart’s content. Her choice was wide, and she made 
good use of it—good symphony, good choral music, 
good jazz, good violin. 


Music Made by You 

But recorded music is made by other people for 
you and your children. What about music made by 
you and your children? This is even more impor- 
tant. The one musical instrument found in all 
homes is the one found within you and your chil- 
dren—the voice! 

Singing is the most natural and ever-present form 
of musical expression, and opportunity should be 
given for it from the earliest moments of life. 
Mothers should rock their babies and sing lullabies 
to them. Babies enjoy nursery rhymes sung as they 
are bounced on daddy’s knee. We sing folk songs 
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and the great hymns to our children as they are 
tucked into bed. If there is a piano in the home, 
eather the family around it and sing. I feel that 
every home should have at least one hymnal in it 
am family circle singing. Our local music stores 
have many attractive collections of community and 
folk songs. From these mothers and fathers can 
learn the lovely music to sing with their children. 

One of the most wonderful testimonies to the 
value of family singing is found in Robert Burns’ 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” The Scottish farmer 
gathers his family about him and taking the old 
salter from the shelf he leads them in singing the 
old metrical Psalms. In his poem Burns even calls 
the tunes by name. He writes: 


They chant their artless notes in simple guise, 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim; 
Perhaps Dundee’s wild-warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name; 
Or noble Elgin beets the heaven-ward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays: 


‘From scenes like these, old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her lov’d at home, rever’d abroad. .. . 


Speaking of singing by children, we should be 
careful what we say in front of children about their 
musical abilities. Mothers have sometimes an- 
nounced to me in front of their four- or five-year-old 
children something like, “John can’t carry a tune. 
He takes after me.” Realize that pitch perceptions 
sometimes develop later than rhythmic reactions 
and know that tone deafness is very rare. Be en- 
couraging rather than discouraging. 

Before leaving the subject of singing, let me give 
a suggestion for adults. Many thousands of Ameri- 
cans have a wonderful time weekly sitting around a 
table with eight to sixteen friends singing madrigals. 
It is amazingly good fun. The custom dates from 
Elizabethan England. A good collection of madri- 
gals is The A Capella Singer, No. 1682, E. C. 
Schirmer, publisher. 


Instrumental Music 

Families can make music other ways than by 
singing. Musical instruments are found in many 
homes. The piano is perhaps the most popular and 
where a child seems to show desire and talent, and 
when parents are financially able, it is a splendid 
thing to let them take lessons. We have many enter- 
prising, capable piano teachers in this city and it 
is their desire to make music a happy experience for 
your children. Occasionally your child may desire 
to play outside rather than to practice, but you can 
use your influence to make practicing as regular and 
as pleasant as possible. Many of our schools have 
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rhythm bands for the younger children, and orches- 
tras and bands for the older ones. Your children 
may have opportunity to learn to play the clarinet, 
trumpet, violin, or one of the other instruments. 
And don’t forget that genuine musical pleasure can 
be derived from the simpler musical instruments 
like the shepherd’s pipe or mouth organ. 


Records and Radios 


I spoke earlier about a record library in the 
home and the advisability of making it available to 
the children for their use when they show that they 
will use it with reasonable care. Listening libraries 
are becoming almost as numerous in our homes as 
reading libraries. Children enjoy the classics. There 
are some albums however which appeal especially 
to them, pieces such as Prokofieff’s “Peter and the 
Wolf,” Tchaikowsky’s “Nutcracker Suite.” The 
record shop in town can suggest good albums for 
children. Also avail yourself of the splendid music 
section of our city library where you can borrow a 
wide selection of recorded music. 

We subscribe to the Young People’s Record Club 
which, for approximately $10.00, sends one record 
monthly for ten months. Their production is super- 
vised by a nation-wide committee of musicians, 
among whom is Dr. Howard Hanson, Director of 
the Eastman School of Music. The address of this 
club is: Young People’s Record Club, 295 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Parents can influence children’s tastes in music 
by the kind of radio programs they tune in. Weekly 
we have symphony concerts which as we listen will 
help our children form good tastes in music. 


Music Out of Doors 


Before closing I want to mention one other type 
of music in our homes. It is the glorious music made 
by our feathered songsters in our yards—for our 
homes extend to our yards, you know. Their music 
is full of rapture, and we can help our children en- 
joy it by commenting upon these songsters and by 
helping them identify the singers. This morning I 
heard a tufted titmouse, a white-throated sparrow, 
a cardinal, and a song sparrow singing in my own 
back yard. A help in identifying these songsters is 
“An Album of American Bird Songs,” made by 
actual birds in the out-of-doors by the Cornell Uni- 
versity Laboratory of Ornithology. The National 
Audubon Society, 1006 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., sells them. 

I have enjoyed discussing with you “Music in 
Your Home,” and I hope that your home life may 
be richer and happier because of your use of music. 
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The Sunday School 
Depends on 


the Home 


By W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON* 


Parents and Prayer 


E hope that our boys and girls will through 

our teaching understand something of the 

meaning and value of prayer, and will have 
the vital experience of talking face to face with God. 
Yet, how can we lead them here when their parents 
do not call them together around the family altar; 
when their mother does not take them by the hand 
when they are.alone with her and invite them to 
walk with her into His presence? 

A student at a college where I was holding a 
meeting came into my conference room, I am sure 
out of mere curiosity, as he had no interest in things 
spiritual. I did everything I could to create a re- 
sponse to things that were worth while without any 
success whatsoever. Finally, I said to him, “Lad, 
isn’t your father religious?” “Well,” he replied, “I 
don’t know.” “Doesn’t your father pray?” Bitterly, 
he said, “I have heard him talk about it, but I never 
caught him at it.” With that background, there was 
nothing I could do to help him. 


Parents and Christ 
We desire our scholars to realize that Jesus Christ 
is their Saviour, and that they are saved not by what 
they do, but by what He has done and does—His 
life, His death, His resurrection, His indwelling 


*Professor of Religious Education at Union Theological Seminary, 


Richmond, Virginia. 
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A. Deva 


Spirit. We teach them this in the Sunday school, 
and then we send them home to a mother who says, 
“If you do that, God won’t love you . . . if you do 
that, you won’t go to heaven.” All of our endeavor 
to try to get them to see that it is not by works of 
righteousness that they have done, is nullified by 
this casual rebuke at home. 

We want them to know that Jesus is not only 
Saviour, but Lord, that He is the Master of their life 
in all of its complex relationships, so that when they 
come to choose their vocation, whatever it may be, 
they will feel that in that particular type of work 
they are serving Him. 

We would have them think as Dr. Nettie Grier 
taught her nurses to think in her hospital in China. 
You remember the story. Both Japanese and Chi- 
nese patients were in the hospital. As the Japanese 
army was moving through that section a great many 
of her nurses had left. The few who remained were 
true Christians, and stayed on a purely voluntary 
basis. But one day they had had enough, and came 
to her on a strike. “We just can’t stand it any 
longer,” they said. ‘““The Japanese kick us, and slap 
us, and won’t obey our orders. We are through.” 
She looked at them for a few minutes, and then 
asked quietly, “For whom are you working?” “For 
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the hospital.” “Oh, no,” she replied, “for whom 
are you working?” “We are working for you.” “No, 
now, once more, for whom are you working?” Then 
they smiled, and she knew the strike was over. To- 
gether they bowed their heads and repeated the 
hospital’s motto, “The Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” Then they prayed 
together, and the nurses went back to serve the Lord 


Christ. 
It is true that we are trying to teach in the Sun- 


- day school that fundamentally we are serving Him 


no matter what our business may be. But if fathers 
and mothers are working for money, or to gain a 
better place in the social life of the city, what can 
the Sunday school really achieve? 

We want these boys and girls—so desperately do 
we want them—to think and feel and will aright as 
they face God. Yet, with all of our hopes and efforts, 
how powerless we are unless the home furthers what 
we attempt! 


Children Are Dependent Upon Their Parents 
for Their Way of Life 

Let us consider now the other emphasis in our 
definition, and cast our thinking in the same frame- 
work that we used in our study of religion. What is 
morality? It is a man’s thought of his fellow men; 
his feeling toward his fellow men and his conduct 
in his relationship with his fellow men. We wish 
these boys and girls, who come to us for one hour 
6 week, to think and feel and will aright in their 
life with their fellows through all the other hours 
of the week. Two great principles emerge from this 
comandment: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 


Parents and Persons 

First of all we say to our scholars, “Your neighbor 
is a self, a person, with dignity and worth because 
he is made in the image of God.” But they will 
understand and believe this only when in their own 
homes they have fathers and mothers who treat 
them as persons, and deal with all others, high and 
low, as if they were persons. This is hard for parents 
to do always. I speak from experience. One after- 
noon as I was studying terribly hard, trying to pre- 
pare a lecture—it may have been on the subject 
“People Are Persons,” I am not sure—the doorbell 
rang. My mind registered at once the fact that no- 
body else was at home, and I was a bit disturbed at 
the thought of putting down my work and having 
to go to the door. I opened it in none too good a 
mood. A tow-headed boy stood there and burst out 
with, “I want you to vote for me!” If he had just 
said, “I want you to buy a magazine!” it wouldn’t 
have been so bad. But if there is one thing that 
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irritates me through and through it is subterfuge, 
indirectness. Somewhat fiercely, therefore, I said, 
“I have all the magazines I want—more than I can 
possibly read.” “But,” he protested, “you haven't’ 
seen this magazine. I just have to have a few more 
votes.” You know how these boys talk. “A few more 
votes will enable me to go to college.” I was pretty 
angry by now. We all feel in America that home is 
our castle; we can enter it, shut the door, and be at 
peace, with no one to molest us or make us afraid. 
In this spirit I declared myself. “Young man, you 
can’t come up on my front porch and disturb me 
when I am busy unless I am perfectly willing for 
you to do so; and I am not today!” 

He was overwhelmed, and blurted out, “Why, 
you can’t talk that way to me!” 

“Can't I!” I shot back, then banged the door, 
went back to my study, sat down at my desk and 
picked up my pencil. But I could not work. My con- 
science was aroused, and it stood on the corner of 
the desk almost as plainly as if it were “Jiminy 
Cricket” in Pinocchio, and said, “Hold on, that boy 
is a person. He has a father and mother; probably 
brothers and sisters. He is essentially worthy as a 
human being, and you dealt with him as though he 
were a creature or a thing!” What could I do? I got 
up, ran to the door, and went out into the street 
ready to apologize to that boy as to a person. But 
to my regret he had disappeared. I was happy that 
my children were not at home, with their clear eyes 
looking me through as I acted in so unchristian a 


‘way. Whatever the Sunday school might have been 


telling them about their neighbor’s being a person 
would have had hard going in the light of such 
conduct as mine. 


Parents and Brothers 


We teach a second principle from this command- 
ment. “Your neighbor is your brother!” He is your 
brother in one sense because he has been created 
by the same God as made you. He is your brother 
potentially in a far deeper way because he may be- 
come, through the redemptive power of God, your 
brother for whom Christ died. The Sunday school 
must convince boys and girls of this fact now. One 
of our news analysts declared recently over the 
radio, “It may be treasonable, but I am going to say 
it. Unless we come to understand that the Germans 
are human beings, that the Japanese are human 
beings—no matter if the war turn out in victory 
for us—we shall find disaster in the peace.” How 
can we through the Sunday school bring our schol- 
ars to see this—that all men are our brothers by a 
common creation, and possibly by a common re- 
demption—if in the home Japanese and Germans, 
Negroes and Jews, or men of any other race, are 
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spoken of as if they were thoroughly evil and are 
cursed in hate? 
Parents and Daily Life 

Our teaching is not complete, nor effective, in 
the school unless we can take these two great princi- 
ples—your neighbor is a person, your neighbor is 
your brother—and apply them to the concrete situ- 
ations of life. 

Honesty 

Dr. George Gardner, Director of the Judge Baker 
Guidance Center in Boston, writing in Mental 
Hygiene, says that our children did not suffer in 
mental health from the war, but that they were 
tempted to an aggressive type of larceny. They stole, 
and we in the Sunday school now and always have 
been trying to hold up honesty as one of the ever- 
lasting requisites if individuals are to be able to 
associate with each other happily and nations are 
to live together in any workable agreement. But how 
far will our work in the school go? 

One afternoon I was sitting with a group of boys 
in camp. I think the coming Sunday I was going to 
talk on “Honesty.” There was among us just a 
give-and-take kind of conversation, and I don’t 
know how the subject came up; but one of the 
youngsters remarked, “You know, I haven’t been 
going to the movies so much since I was twelve.” 
Another said, “No, I haven’t either. It costs twenty 
cents now, instead of a dime.” Then a third boy 
grinned and said, “Why, it hasn’t made any differ- 
ence to me. I am not overbig, and I have just gone 


on and paid my dime. My mother said that she got 
by with it until she was fifteen!” What good would 
my talk or Sunday-school teaching do in competi- 
tion with a mother’s suggestion and practice? 


Temperance 

We are disturbed, and properly so, over the wide- 
spread drinking in our country. It hurts to see our 
soldiers and sailors under the influence of whisky, 
and it is not pleasant to watch our boys and girls in 
civilian life when their minds are a bit dulled and 
their tongues somewhat loosened by liquor. Of 
course, the Sunday school teaches a temperance 
lesson once a quarter. It has tried to show the 
hurt of alcohol in the life of the individual and in 
this more complex life we call society. But how 
much do we gain by such teaching? 

One day a thirteen-year-old boy slipped out from 
our camp and went to a filling station where he 
drank so much beer that he fell in a stream on the 
way home, and his friends had to put him under 
the cold shower two or three times before he was 
sufficiently sober to come before our Camp Disci- 
pline Committee. We began with a rather useless 
question. ““Tom’—that wasn’t his name, of course— 


“why did you do this?” “I don’t know.” The ex- 
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pected answer. We talked for a while, and then one 
of our group said, “Tom, did you ever do anything 
like this before?” “No!” he replied. Then the ques- 
tioner pressed him, “Think, Tom, did you ever 
drink before?” “Yes, I did,” he answered this time. 
‘Tell me about it.” “Well, I drank some out of my 
father’s bottles.” It was my hard duty to write to 
his father. In a few days I received a pathetic letter 
from him in which he said, “I don’t understand 
how this could have happened. I have told my boy 
again and again about the evil of drink, and that 
he must not touch anything.” He told him; but he 
drank! The Sunday school had told him; but his 
father drank! 

How right was Dr. Coe in saying that every parent 
of every child in the Sunday school ought to be en- 
rolled as a teacher in that school because the work 
of the school is done against the background the 
home creates; and usually it is the teaching done in 
the home that is compelling. 


The Home Needs the Sunday School 

Just one word more. ‘The home ought to welcome 
the help of the Sunday school in days like this. If 
Erika Mann in her School for Barbarians, and 
George Ziemer in his Education for Death, gave us 
anything like a fair picture of life in wartime Ger- 
many, we know that the Nazis tried to take the 
nation’s children, and regiment them for the sake 
of the state. Boys and girls were not ends in them- 
selves; they were only means. Boys were raised to 
be soldiers, and girls were brought up to become 
mothers of soldiers. They existed for the state. They 
were left with no freedom, no inner integrity—the 
State was all. 

In America we are beginning to see the state en- 
croaching upon the life of the individual. If our 
boys and girls of today and tomorrow are going to 
believe that they are persons; that they have value 
as human beings regardless of their status, their 
rank, their possessions; if they are going to be able 
to maintain their freedom, it will be only as they 
know that they are related as sons to the God of 
heaven and earth. 

The Sunday school is not a substitute for the 
home. God in the Old Testament, and in the New, 
puts His emphasis first upon the home as the means 
of religious education. But just as the Sunday school 
cannot do its work without the support of the 
home, so the home must have the help of the Sun- 
day school in what it is attempting. They need each 
other. It will take all that both of them working 
together can do to enable boys and girls to become 
Christians in these days. 

(Supplementary article for use in July Circle 
Program. Part I was published in June SURVEY.) 
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At a meeting in Atlanta, Mr. Dendy told the story of the Juvenile Court 


held in his church in Dalton, Georgia. 


Miss Austin went to Dalton to get the story, which she tells in this article. 


Preacher Is Judge 


of Juvenile Court 


EN years ago Samuel Wilkes Dendy was called 

to the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 

Church of Dalton, Georgia. He answered the 
call, accepted the charge, looked over the field. 
What did he see? 

The First Presbyterian Church of Dalton, organ- 
ized in 1847, was one of the fine old churches of the 
South. It had suffered almost total destruction in 
the War Between the States, had been rebuilt, and 
has stood behind its huge columned portico as a 
great symbol. The city of Dalton has always looked 
to the church and its pastor as leaders in all worthy 
work. 

When he came to the field the pastor saw areas 
within the city limits which were not reached by 
the church. These were filled with children—liter- 
ally hundreds of children—who were not in Sun- 
day school. Court records showed that juvenile de- 
linquency springs from areas of want and squalor. 
Here was a double job: to serve the church that had 
called him, and to guide the people of that church 
out into the byways to Christian service. The re- 
sults have come. 

Six years ago John Mitchell, then judge of the 
superior court, asked first for his acceptance, and 
then appointed the Reverend Mr. Dendy judge of 
the juvenile court of Whitfield County, thus taking 
the jurisdiction of children away from the superior 
court and out of the police court. There was no pay 
to the judgeship, but lots of work. 

Two years later Judge J. M. C. Townsend, who 
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Director of Presbyterian News Service. 
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By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN* 


succeeded Judge Mitchell, reappointed Judge 
Dendy and allocated a small monthly fee for his 
services. The arrangement has been continued. 


A Unique Court 

From the first, the preacher-judge insisted that 
juvenile court be held in his study at the church; 
that no visitors, not even newspaper reporters, 
would be allowed to visit the court while it was in 
session; that each session be opened and closed with 
prayer; that a sense of understanding be estab- 
lished between the bench and the alleged culprit 
before the bar. Nor has any rule of this court been 
set aside in the six years. 

Working closely with the state child welfare 
worker, at present Miss Margaret Owens who came 
to Dalton last June from Greenwood, South Caro- 
lina, case histories are prepared on all juveniles 
who are brought before the juvenile court judge. 
Several hundred cases have been before the court 
in the six years, according to Judge Dendy. How- 
ever, it has only been in the last two years that rec- 
ords have been filed along with the case histories. 

Children caught in the coils of the law are 
brought into the juvenile court by the county 
sheriff, city police, businessmen of the city of Dal- 
ton, and by the child welfare worker. The alleged 
culprit is arraigned before Judge Dendy and the 
day for trial set. Usually the child is placed in cus- 
tody of the parents; when that is impossible then 
other relatives, or next of kin, and only as a last re- 
sort is the county or city jail used. 

On the day of the trial, the parents or guardians 
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come into court with the young offender. Court is 
opened with prayer, all standing. No. bailiff calls: 
“Hear ye! Hear ye!” but the judge speaks quietly 
to the Great Judge, seeking His presence during 
the trial. 


Understanding Established . 

Then comes a period in which the judge strives 
to establish a basis of understanding between the 
child, the parents, and the accusers. The whole 
story is related. Then the child welfare worker, who 
previous to the trial has made a study of the home 
conditions and all the extenuating circumstances, 
places her report before the judge, and finally sen- 
tence is pronounced by the judge. This is a court 
which has no jury, and while the right to appeal is 
granted, there is rarely, if ever, a demur. 

From petty thievery to crimes of grave degree, 
boys and girls up to sixteen years of age, have been 
arraigned, tried, and sentenced in the Dalton juve- 
nile court. Custody of minors has been taken away 





Judge Dendy’s court frequently becomes a court of 
domestic relations, and it is here that the most 
sordid side of life is presented, often in lurid detail. 
“So much needs to be done to help these people 
learn how to help themselves,” the judge said. 
“Sometimes it is very discouraging, and the results 
are not always harmonious; but we try to help them 
make the necessary adjustments.” 

“Fights between children,” he said, “do not start 
there, as a usual thing; they are by-products of 
family feuds of long standing.” Many times the chil- 
dren and their parents are brought into the domestic 
relations court where background becomes the mat- 
ter of consideration and the fight that caused the 
immediate trouble takes its minor role when the 
deliberations of the court are uttered, the judge 
pointed out. 

Into this court, too, are brought teen-age girls 
found late at night with questionable escorts— 
drunk and disorderly—and with their parents, home 
relationships are aired. With the aid of the child 


“I had to take a long drive recently, from Richmond to Lexington. Along the road were all 
kinds of signs to tell me what to do. One sign had on it, ‘Curve’; another said, ‘Railroad Crossing’; 
and still another had a warning, ‘Slow, slippery when icy or wet.’ At one place there was not only 
a sign marked, ‘Rough Road,’ but a red flag on a pole. Especially when we came to the Blue 
Ridge Mountains there were signs everywhere. Wasn’t it a lot of trouble, you ask, to have to 
watch all these signs? Wasn’t it a nuisance to have to obey them, and to slow up? Not at all! “They 


were there to help me and to keep the road safe for me. 


... So it is with God’s commandments. 


He has not put them in His Book and in our consciences to take all the joy out of life and to 
make everything harder for us. He has put them there to make life safe for us and to make it 
good.”—Dr. J. J. Murray in Children’s Story Sermons for Today. Used by permission of John 


Knox Press. 


from negligent parents and given over to the child 
bureau; children have been sent to homes for chil- 
dren maintained by the various denominations and 
have been given in adoption in some instances. 
Children, too, have been sent to the state training 
schools for correction. But in every case, the court 
has convinced the delinquent ones of the friendship 
that exists between bench and bar. Rarely is a case 
heard, the Reverend Mr. Dendy asserted, “until 
this friendly relationship is firmly established. We 
want not only the child in the courtroom, but the 
parents and all persons concerned, to know that the 
aim is to help them. We are their friend,” he said. 
Aided materially in this objective by the child wel- 
fare worker, juvenile delinquents and their parents 
are enabled in most instances to come into the 
study-courtroom assured in their minds and hearts 
that “something is being done for them in their 
trouble,” and that “the law means to protect them,” 
the judge continued. 


A Court of Domestic Relations 


Because children are involved in most cases, 
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welfare worker, the preacher-judge and his church 
strive to bring into the homes of the area a cleaner, 
clearer pattern of life. 


The Church Undergirds the Work 


The First Presbyterian Church of Dalton, it is 
said, was the first church to extend a friendly hand 
out in the poorer districts of Dalton, especially in 
the Happy Top area. Already three chapels have 
been established, where services are held each Sun- 
day, including Sunday school and worship. These 
are: 

1. Atcooga, the first chapel in the residential area 
for the American Thread Company workers. Serv- 
ices are held in the schoolhouse at present. The 
thread company has given the church a large 
acreage adjoining the schoolhouse, where the At- 
cooga Chapel is to be erected, probably this fall. 
The thread company has given $4,000 toward the 
building and the church now has $10,000 for this 
project. In this area, too, the church has erected a 
Boy Scout camp, with well-built hut and Dutch 
oven picnic grounds. This is located on a promon- 
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tory overlooking a lake, where in season fish- 
ing, boating, and swimming are enjoyed not only 
by Scouts, but townsfolk as well. 

2. Friendship Chapel, in the Happy Top area, a 
building dedicated for religious purposes in 1944 
by Dr. Claude H. Pritchard, Executive Secretary of 
the Executive Committee of Home Missions. Liter- 
ally hundreds of children live in this area. The pro- 
gram here includes a large recreational ground 
where play is directed at stated periods, but where 
children and young people may gather for play. 
The preacher-judge stated that most of the juvenile 
delinquency springs from this area. In one rare in- 
stance a boy, now at the state training school, used 
the attic space of the chapel as the cache for his 
loot. Another boy revealed the hiding place to the 
sheriff, which is not an uncommon happening in the 
area, if telling on another will protect the bearer 
of tales. Children and some adults come to Sunday 
school and worship services here, and the little 
brick chapel stands as a bulwark in the midst of 
human squalor. The landscape, now filled with 
heaps and hollows mounded over and filled in 
with rubbish of every sort and description, this 
spring will start on the way to attract the eye to 
beauty, beginning at the chapel, where already 
shrubs have been set out and grass seed sown. 

3. Easterling Chapel, which is a wooden building 
used for Sunday school and worship services, and 
for weekday gatherings, including a Girl Scout 
Troop. 

A fourth chapel is under consideration by the 
church, but this will be a future project and will be 
in a new residential area now without a place of 
worship of any denomination. If and when this 
chapel is established, it is expected it soon will be- 
come self-supporting. With a population of some- 
thing like 18,000 at present, prospects are for 25,000 
to 30,000 in the next ten years, city officials state. 

Not only through his chapel program does Mr. 
Dendy strive to seach out to the people of Dalton, 
outside this church, but he conducts each Tuesday 
afternoon a radio story hour for school children. 
Each week not less than fifty youngsters come to the 
radio broadcasting station’s studio to listen to, and 
participate in, a broadcast which begins and ends 
with prayer. 


The City Co-operates 


The preacher-judge found that his varipatterned 
work in the church and community was requiring 
most of the twenty-four hours of each day, and that 
when Sunday came it was virtually impossible to get 
to all the chapels and to fill his own pulpit as well. 
Both the city of Dalton and the First Presbyterian 
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Church stand with Mr. Dendy, who is listed as one 
of the city’s leading citizens—having received the 
man-of-the-year award last year—and he has .the 
utmost support for his chapel-building program as 
well as his humanitarian juvenile court proceedings. 
The great objective of the total program, leading 
citizens point out, with a friendly slap on the 
preacher-judge’s back, is ‘‘to make Dalton the great- 
est little industrial center in Georgia.” A month 
ago the Rev. James Clyde Plexico, Jr., came to Dal- 
ton from Enterprise, Alabama, to serve as chapel 
minister, and will greatly relieve the pastor. 

Dalton has faced her city-wide problem of child 
delinquency in still another way. Recently a twenty- 
five-year recreational planning project was adopted, 
which will provide public playgrounds, recreational 
centers, and workers for each area of the city. The 
need for this project, it is pointed out, while long 
felt, came to a recognized urgency through the re- 
sults of the efforts of the First Presbyterian Church 
and its enterprising pastor. 

“No church ever went out into Happy Top before 
Mr. Dendy came here,” more than one leading citi- 
zen said in speaking, with true pride, of the 
preacher-judge, Samuel Wilkes Dendy. 


(See pictures on next page) 
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A. Presbyterian semi-monthly magazine de- 
voted to the statement, defense and 
propagation of the Gospel, the 
faith which was once for 
all delivered unto 
the saints. 
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Preacher Is Judge of 


Juvenile Court 


1. First Presbyterian Church, Dalton, Georgia, 

Rev. S. Wilkes Dendy, pastor. With a member. 

ship of 430, this church sponsors three chapels, 

it has a minister, a minister of music, a chapel 

pastor, and it provides one half of the salary 

of a missionary couple—Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan 
C. Vass, Jr., of the Belgian Congo. 


2. Rev. S. Wilkes Dendy, Judge of Whitfield 
County Juvenile Court, in his study where the 
court meets. 


3. Rev. James Clyde Plexico, Jr., chapel pastor, 
is about to settle a matter of rule on the 
playground of Friendship Chapel. 





ere the 


pastor, 


on the 





Playground and Friendship Chapel. This is a favorite spot 
n the vacation Bible schools are in progress. More than 
one hundred children attend the Bible schools. 


hildren from the American Thread Company school, known 

Atcooga School. Here the First Presbyterian Church has 

lucted Sunday school and worship services each Sunday 

hing for about five years, and vacation Bible schools each 
summer. 


he Story Hour on WBLJ radio station, conducted by Rev. 

Wilkes Dendy, ready to go on the air. Sometimes the older 

of the church preside when Mr. Dendy is away. Children 

h the schools, including Negro children, help with the pro- 

n. Stories, songs, poems, plays, children’s prayers, piano and 
other instrumental solos, are used. 


toop 9, Girl Scouts, at Easterling Street Chapel. First 

tch built the Scout hut, and last summer a vacation Bible 

ol was held there, with fifty in attendance. Easterling Street 
Chapel grew out of these activities. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Eugene R. Kellersberger as they boarded the plane for their recent visit to the Congo Belge in connection 
with the American Mission to the Lepers. 


A House Not Made 
with Hands [- 


great river were unchanged in their majesty. The 
river itself was still flowing in its fullness to the 
western sea. The seedling palms and mangoes that 
I had planted years before have now become tall 






By E. R. KELLERSBERGER* 


S I HAVE returned to the Congo again after 
A six years of absence, I have realized more 
than ever before that the worker may fall 

by the wayside or may pass on to another scene, 


but his work, if done in faith and watered by 
prayer, goes on forever. Houses crumble and their 
sites are forgotten but God works out His mighty 
purposes in houses not made with hands. 

After an absence of thirty years I recently visited 
the Mission Station at Lusambo where I began work 
as a new and inexperienced missionary doctor. The 
inspiring hills and the rugged bluffs across the 


*Dr. Kellersberger was a missionary of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., to the Congo from 1916 to January, 1941. He and Mrs. Kel- 
lersberger recently revisited Africa in connection with the American 
Mission to the Lepers. 
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and graceful trees, transforming the scene for me 
into a new and strange one. I looked about for the 
site of the grass-covered mud and stick house where 
twenty-nine years before, in the midst of a raging 
tropical storm, a missionary mother had given birth 
to a small daughter. The house was gone. No trace 
of it was left. The beautiful mother who had given 
life to that little. child was also gone. 

With burdened heart I searched for the spot 
where my first small dispensary had once stood. 
There, for several years, under the crudest possible 
conditions I had healed the sick and had taught 
them of the Great Physician. A heap of rubbish was 
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all that remained where the foundations once had 
stood. Almost reverently I searched and finally un- 
earthed two small pieces of broken cement. They 
were all that remained of the floor of my first op- 
erating room in the Congo where I and others had 
stood for hours ministering to the needs of those 
whom we came to serve. The hospital had gone. 
The doctor had gone. Many of the people, too, had 
gone. Was the work, then, all in vain? Thanks to 
the mysterious providences of God and the wonder- 
working power of His Holy Spirit, I joyfully an- 
swer, “No!” 

The next morning several aged Christians came 
to me. With joy written on their faces they said, 
“Do you not remember us? You operated on us 
years ago in your first hospital. We are well and 
we know Jesus.” As I entered, with them, into the 
new Mission church for the regular sunrise morn- 
ing worship, I did not see many old faces. Old 
friends, too, had gone on before, but I saw hun- 
dreds of young Christians in their places, singing 
His praise and learning His Word. 

Then I remembered the day when, thirty years 
before, in that place a Congo lad had come to me 
and asked for work. He became the nurse of the 
new daughter in our home and gradually assumed 
more and more of the responsibility of the house- 


hold, that the doctor’s wile might be free for other 
missionary duties. The lad, now a devoted, trust- 
worthy African pastor has just been with me as an 
official delegate to the great West Central African 
Missionary Conference. We were delegates together, 
sharing equally the responsibility of decisions for 
the training of the leadership of the African church 
of tomorrow. 

And what about the little daughter whom he 
nursed when she was one of the first white children 
born in all of that region? She has proved worthy 
of the Christian heritage which was hers. She is 
holding aloft the torch of Light and Love which 
her parents handed on to her. She married the son 
of one of the pioneer missionaries in the Belgian 
Congo, and became the first of the second genera- 
tion missionaries to return to the Presbyterian 
Mission in the Kasai. Her first-born child, a poten- 
tial third-generation missionary, was baptized by 
the pastor who had been the little barefoot lad 
knocking at the door of the house now in ruins. 

Then my heart knew peace for I saw that God’s 
work ever goes forward, not in buildings made 
with hands where white ants can corrupt and where 
thieves can break through and steal, but in the 
Temples of God, Whose temples we are. 

—From Congo Mission News, January, 194”. 








Appreciated 


affection of the Mission to him. 


is Rev. A. L. Edmiston, of Selma, Alabama, a member of Central Alabama Pres- 
bytery of Snedecor Memorial Synod. Mr. Edmiston went to Africa in 1903. He was 
located in Mutoto Station, where he did a splendid work. His wife, Mrs. Althea Brown 
Edmiston, was well-known throughout our Church prior to her death in 1937. 
At the recent meeting of the Africa Mission, the Secretary, Rev. Conway T. Whar- 
ton, D.D., was instructed to write a letter to Mr. Edmiston conveying the interest and 


O: of the honored missionaries of our Church to the Belgian Congo, now retired, 


Dr. Wharton wrote Mr. Edmiston as follows: 
“I have been charged with the pleasant responsibility of writing this letter to you 





on behalf of the entire A. P. C. M. At our recent meeting in Lubondai a unanimous mo- 
tion was passed requesting that a letter be written to you to let you know that your mem- 
ory is still fresh and cherished among us. We are grateful to God for all the useful years 
of service spent by you and your beloved Althea among the people of the Kasai. The 
signs of your work are still evident on every hand and will be for years to come. One of 
the items of business of the 1946 Mission Meeting was to revise and re-edit some of your 
books on agriculture.” 


a 
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First meeting of the “Woman’s Auxiliary” of the new 
station “Under the Mango Tree.” 


HE American Presbyterian Congo Mission is 

one of the oldest and one of the best estab- 

lished evangelical missions in the Belgian 
Congo. In 1930, when I came to Central Africa as 
a new missionary it was already nearly forty years 
old. I inherited a comfortable home already built, 
fruit trees and vegetable gardens already bearing, 
and a church, a school, and a hospital already serv- 
ing many hundreds of people. I felt cheated out 
of pioneering adventures about which I had read 


*Mrs. E. R. Kellersberger was a missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., to the Congo from 1930 to January, 1941. She and 
Dr. Kellersberger recently revisited Africa in connection with the 
American Mission to the Lepers. 


B The Mango Tree 


Was Their 
Cathedral 


By JULIA LAKE KELLERSBERGER* 


and which I had anticipated. I really wanted to 
live for a time in a mud hut with a grass roof, and 
travel by hammock caravan from station to station. 
It was not nearly so romantic, so I thought, for 
my husband to operate in a sanitary medical ward 
as it would have been to see him set up shop under 
the big diwole tree as in the early days of his mis- 
sionary experiences. I was disappointed not to see 
the church congregation sitting in the sun on the 
hillside while receiving religious instruction, as in 
the days of Christ, instead of in the modern rock 





Rev. Earl S. King keeping house under the mango tree. 
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church constructed soon after my arrival on the 
field. 


Luluabourg—The Beginning 

Imagine, then, my surprise to find sixteen years 
later these primitive conditions which I had coveted 
prevailing in the very heart and center of the Mis- 
sion. It is not that our work has gone backward 
and reverted to the days of Livingstone. On the 
contrary, it is going forward, and it is that very 
forward advance which is the cause of these new- 
beginning experiences. In 1930, there were five 
main stations of our Mission. ‘Today there are nine, 
and it is of the newest station, the Mission’s “baby,” 
born under a mango tree, that I now write. For 
two months this beautiful fruit tree was the only 
protective shelter on the new concession, a few miles 
from Luluabourg. Luluabourg is a miniature mod- 
ern European city, suffering from growing pains. It 
is situated on the railway, the highway, and the 
airway leading into. and out of the Kasai region. 
It is, therefore, very appropriate that an evangelical 
mission be built along the byways of this civic 
center. 

Rev. and Mrs. Earl King have been missionaries 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
lor twenty-three years and for the expediency of 
the work have been moved ten times, living in 
nine different houses on four different stations. 
lhey are builders, both spiritually and indus- 
trially. Four times have they constructed perman- 
ent, modern mission homes, only to move again 
into mud and stick ones, preparatory to building 
another. But for the first time in their missionary 
history they began a new station without even a 
grass roof over their heads, and with only a mango 
tree for protection. Under this tree, Mr. King slept 
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Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 
King and their youngest 
daughter, Virginia Anne, 
in the first home built on 
the new station at Lulua- 
bourg—built of Africa’s 
good earth and Africa’s 
tall grass. 


for two months while the present little home, 
shown in the picture, was under construction. My 
husband and I were privileged to be the first “house 
guests” in this Mission mansion, built of Africa’s 
good earth and Africa’s tall grass. With three tiny 
rooms, whitewashed and blue-trimmed, it looked 
like a doll house sitting in the center of what is 
to become one of the most beautiful and modern 
mission stations of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. It has been visualized by faith, and 
is being executed by hard work, an effective Biblical 
combination. We ate out of doors, and some slept 
out of doors. No fruit trees are yet planted. No gar- 
dens are yet bearing, and yet we were hospitably 
entertained as on any of our other established sta- 
tions. 


Birth of the School 

We frrived in time to see the birth of the school 
and of the- woman’s Auxiliary. They, too, were 
born under the mango tree. I felt that spiritual 





School under the mango tree at Luluabourg. 
































First meeting of the “Woman’s Auxiliary” of the new 
station “Under the Mango Tree.” 


HE American Presbyterian Congo Mission is 

one of the oldest and one of the best estab- 

lished evangelical missions in the Belgian 
Congo. In 1930, when I came to Central Africa as 
a new missionary it was already nearly forty years 
old. I inherited a comfortable home already built, 
fruit trees and vegetable gardens already bearing, 
and a church, a school, and a hospital already serv- 
ing many hundreds of people. I felt cheated out 
of pioneering adventures about which I had read 


*Mrs. E. R. Kellersberger was a missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., to the Congo from 1930 to January, 1941. She and 
Dr. Kellersberger recently revisited Africa in connection with the 
American Mission to the Lepers. 
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and which I had anticipated. I really wanted to 
live for a time in a mud hut with a grass roof, and 
travel by hammock caravan from station to station. 
It was not nearly so romantic, so I thought, for 
my husband to operate in a sanitary medical ward 
as it would have been to see him set up shop under 
the big diwole tree as in the early days of his mis- 
sionary experiences. I was disappointed not to see 
the church congregation sitting in the sun on the 
hillside while receiving religious instruction, as in 
the days of Christ, instead of in the modern rock 


Rev. Earl S. King keeping house under the mango tree. 
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church constructed soon after my arrival on the 


field. 
Luluabourg—The Beginning 


Imagine, then, my surprise to find sixteen years 
later these primitive conditions which I had coveted 
prevailing in the very heart and center of the Mis- 
sion. It is not that our work has gone backward 
and reverted to the days of Livingstone. On the 
contrary, it is going forward, and it is that very 
lorward advance which is the cause of these new- 
beginning experiences. In 1930, there were five 
main stations of our Mission. ‘Today there are nine, 
and it is of the newest station, the Mission’s “baby,” 
born under a mango tree, that I now write. For 
two months this beautiful fruit tree was the only 
protective shelter on the new concession, a few miles 
from Luluabourg. Luluabourg is a miniature mod- 
ern European city, suffering from growing pains. It 
is situated on the railway, the highway, and the 
airway leading into. and out of the Kasai region. 
It is, therefore, very appropriate that an evangelical 
mission be built along the byways of this civic 
center. 

Rev. and Mrs. Earl King have been missionaries 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
lor twenty-three years and for the expediency of 
the work have been moved ten times, living in 
nine different houses on four different stations. 
They are builders, both spiritually and indus- 
trially. Four times have they constructed perman- 
ent, modern mission homes, only to move again 
into mud and stick ones, preparatory to building 
another. But for the first time in their missionary 
history they began a new station without even a 
gtass roof over their heads, and with only a mango 
tree for protection. Under this tree, Mr. King slept 
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Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 
King and their youngest 
daughter, Virginia Anne, 
in the first home built on 
the new station at Lulua- 
bourg—built of Africa’s 
good earth and Africa’s 
tall grass. 


for two months while the present little home, 
shown in the picture, was under construction. My 
husband and I were privileged to be the first “house 
guests” in this Mission mansion, built of Africa’s 
good earth and Africa’s tall grass. With three tiny 
rooms, whitewashed and blue-trimmed, it looked 
like a doll house sitting in the center of what is 
to become one of the most beautiful and modern 
mission stations of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. It has been visualized by faith, and 
is being executed by hard work, an effective Biblical 
combination. We ate out of doors, and some slept 
out of doors. No fruit trees are yet planted. No gar- 
dens are yet bearing, and yet we were hospitably 
entertained as on any of our other established sta- 
tions. 


Birth of the School 

We 4Srrived in time to see the birth of the school 
and of the- woman’s Auxiliary. They, too, were 
born under the mango tree. I felt that spiritual 
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history was being made and written in God's Book 
of Life when I saw the pupils arrive at the school, 
which was without a building and with no equip- 
ment but a soapbox table. I remembered that “a 
good teacher at one end of a log and a pupil at the 
other” could make a real school, and this school 
had all of the essentials: eager learners, three Chris- 


tian teachers, and a mango tree! 

There were no paths leading to this institution 
of learning and we were sprinkled with dew from 
the heavy fogs of the dry season as we walked 
through the grass and stubble, where sat eighty- 
seven African lads and lasses on logs. 


Some of the pupils were inadequately clothed and 
were shivering from the cold winds of Congo's 
“winter,” but upon their faces was a look of ex- 
pectancy, and in their hearts was a longing to 
learn so that they might be well-prepared to meet 
the needs of the new Africa. 


There were no notes written nor telephone calls 
begging the women to come to their first meet- 
ing on the new station. They did not have to be 
urged. They came of their own accord, walking 
from the native village several miles away. They 


Luluabourg-Our 


By CEILA KING* 


NNOUNCING the arrival of . . . you have 
A received many such missives. This is just 
another one, announcing the arrival of 
Luluabourg, another baby station for -A.P.C.M.— 
a baby whose coming has been long awaited and 
longed for; a husky howling baby whose needs are 
numerous and demanding; a baby whose growth is 
not to be measured by the year but by the month 
and even by the day. 

APRIL, 1946—A site was chosen under a mango 
tree for the missionary’s first residence and a sen- 
try house was built of sticks and grass. A carpenter’s 
bench, consisting of two tree trunks and a rough 
slab of lumber was set up, and the baby started 
kicking and squirming. 

May—A two-room mud house is started ( later 
by closing in a part of the porch three small store- 
rooms were added). The baby receives its first 
guests, eight in number and since there are only 


*Mrs. Earl S. King, missionary in Luluabourg, Congo Belge. 
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sang songs of their own choosing and prayed pray. 
ers from their own hearts. . 


A Burning Bush 


There were no upholstered chairs nor cretonne 
draperies in their “ladies’ parlor.” There were 
no pipe organs, no cushioned pews, and no stained- 
glass windows in their new church. The birds 
sang a chorus. The wind formed their harp. The 
lacy fronds of the palm trees were their draperies, 
and the blossoming mango tree was their cathedral. 
Their offering was a basket of eggs to help feed 
the guests of their missionaries. My heart was full 
of gratitude to the Giver of every .good and per- 
fect gift that He had given me the privilege of see. 
ing new beginnings, courageous beginnings, ex- 
pectant beginnings! I could hear the workmen sing- 
ing as they thatched the roof of the new little 
church which would also be used for a school. I 
felt that I should take the shoes from my feet, that 
it was appropriate that the other women had none, 
for the place whereon we stood was holy ground. 
Every bush seemed a burning bush. The God of 
Creation had made of an African mango tree a 
holy place. 


Newest 


three cots to divide among them, most of them 
sleep on the ground, but they are young and do 
not mind camping out. 

JuNneE—An outdoor kitchen is added, the mission- 
ary moves his sleeping quarters, dressing room, and 
dining room from under the mango tree and into 
the mud mansion where his family join him. Six 
houses for native helpers are set up. The first con- 
ference with leaders of our thirty-five outstations 
is held; the baby station gets its native name 
NDESHA, and right away begins to sit up and take 
notice. 

Juty—School begins, with students swarming 
all over the place. Under another mango tree with 
logs for benches and blackboards swinging from 
the branches overhead, ten students begin work. 
Only fourth, fifth, and sixth classes are admitted. 
The first, second, and third classes continue to 
study with local evangelists and teachers and all 





higher class students go to Mutoto for the pres- 


ent. 
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First missionary home under construction at the new station of Luluabourg. 


Houses for the native help, teachers, houseboys, 
etc, are finished and their families move in, too. A 
stick and grass shed for church services and school 
use is built. Forty missionary and other guests have 
been entertained and fed and five of them have 
been housed overnight (with extra cots set up on 
the porch). Final papers have at last come from 
the State and the contractor who is to do the per- 
manent buildings is on the job. Foundations have 
been dug, bricks and rocks are being hauled and 
this hungry baby is really demanding attention. 


Four months old and a bualu bua kukema (thing 
of surprise) . 

The welcome given this baby by both black and 
white folks in this section has been heartwarming, 
and knowing that you, too, there in the homeland, 
are sharing with us in this great event through your 
prayers and your gifts (keep them coming) gives 
us courage to set our goal higher yet and higher. 
We will try to send you pictures showing the growth 
of your baby as well as to keep you informed of its 
gain month by month. 


Mr. King” Continues the Story 


NDESHA (Luluabourg) was four months old 
when we last wrote, so we'll give you some news 
of the last five months—busy months, both dis- 
couraging and encouraging, but withal we hope 
worth while. 

In Aucust a mud and stick garage and store- 
house was built to house the “puddle jumper” 
(1927 Model-A car loaned to us by kind Mutoto 
friends), also for storing the missionaries’ trunks 
and boxes until such time as they can be unpacked. 
But the most important event of the month was 
the beginning made on the new chapel for our na- 
tive city, a village of some 15,000 people, among 
whom are numbered many Christians from all over 
our Mission’s field. The building they were using 
for services was a disgrace to any village or congre- 


es 


*Rev. Earl S. King, missionary, Luluabourg, Congo Belge. 
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gation, so with funds granted by the Mission a 
large semipermanent chapel was started. This na- 
tive “Cite” is about four miles from Luluabourg, 
but comprises one of the most important and far- 
reaching phases of our work here. 

SEPTEMBER was a happy month for the baby. 
Good friends at home had provided two portable 
organs with which we could “make music all the 
day,” and these gifts finally arrived. Much excite- 
ment!—and also candidates for music _ lessons. 
Schoolboys needed a playground so out came the 
hoes and all went to work. Result: a nice football 
field and playground is cleared and planted in 
grass and recess time brings forth a wild scramble 
and scrimmage for the ball. 

OcrosErR brought final examinations in school 
and the rain. That meant we would not do much 
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more sleeping of guests on the porch, so a guest 
house was called for. Two rooms and small bath 
have been built and future guests are assured of a 
dry spot for the night. Work of clearing the com- 
pound and planting grass was stressed. (Schoolboys 
did much of it as part of their training in land- 
scaping.) Weeds shoulder-high gave the baby sta- 
tion a wild and ragged look, even though it did 
provide the snakes and field mice with a nice and 
happy home. 

NoveMBER and the chapel in the “Cite” was ready 
for the roof. A temporary grass roof was planned, 
much to the distress of the native brethren. They 
called a meeting, asking the missionary to come, and 
they made a strong plea for a permanent roof for 
the building. The missionary reminded them that 
he did not have the funds to put on a permanent 
roof, and then they offered to borrow the money 
to pay for it themselves. Taking on such a debt 
was a big thing for them to do, but not too wise or 
practical. “Before they call, I will answer; and 
while they are yet speaking, I will hear.” And at 
the very time it was needed most, two gifts arrived 


that made it possible to provide for them the per: 
manent roof without going into debt. 

In November the schoolboys left for vacation 
and the missionaries for the annual mission meet. 
ing. At this eventful meeting, the baby, Ndesha, 
took a new lease on life. Miss Mary Crawford was 
assigned to us, and there was great rejoicing. The 
women and girls in this section are responsive and 
eager, and there is a vast field for this particular 
work. We know now that the baby will not only 
walk, but will hop, skip, and jump with glee. 

DECEMBER was a month full to the brim but 
wonderful. Our young daughter was home for her 
vacation. School started and the children began 
work on Christmas carols. Most of the month was 
spent in planning and working on Christmas pro- 
grams for all of our regional schools. Nine such 
programs were given, in most cases by the school 
boys and girls with the supervision of the teach- 
ers. Numerous guests with whom we could share 
the spirit of Christmas added to the joy and 
baby Ndesha counted her first Christmas a most 
successful and happy one. 


Mrs. Earl S. King enrolling school students. 


“UNDER THE SPREADING MANGO TREE” 


FEW years from now we will point out to our illustrious 

visitors THE historic mango tree, under which the mis- 
sionary first parked his truck, lived, slept and dined;, where 
the first carpenter bench was built, the first evangelistic 
conference was held, the first school students were enrolled, 
and the first dispensary dispensed quinine, cough syrup, palm 
oil tonic, iodine, etc. 
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Also we could mention that from time to time it is used 
as a courtroom, a session room, and a laundry where the 
wash boy sets up his tubs and under which some of the 
clothes are hung to dry. 

Only in the “wilds” of the Congo could one tree be so 
versatile, and at the same time so lovely. 

—Mkrs. Eart S. KiNG, missionary, 
Luluabourg, Congo Belge. 
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Movies in Africa 


when we first showed the natives the moving 

picture “The Light Shines in Bakubaland.” 
Mr. Washburn and I showed it in our natural out- 
door stadium here on the station near the house 
and evangelistic building. We had the new light 
plant to furnish power. Some of the natives brought 
their low stools to sit on, others brought native 
mats, while still others sat on the grass. Had we 
been able to use the movie projector only that one 
evening, we feel that it would have been worth 
while bringing it over here. My, how they mar- 
veled at the pictures! You can imagine their joy 


| WISH you could have been with. us recently 


aD 


*Missionary doctor at MWEKA, Bulape, Congo Belge, Africa. 


By MARK K. POOLE* 


and wonder when they first saw their own friends 
or themselves on the screen! When Lukenga, the 
former Bakuba king who is now dead, appeared 
again, they were awed. They said, “Why, if you 
have had this wisdom all along, have you not told 
us of it before?’ After that, Mr. Washburn and 
Mr. DeLand put the light plant on a truck and 
showed the film at several villages, including the 
capital city of Mushenge. It was shown at Luebo, 
too, where 6,000 saw it. They are having a highly 
successful series of evangelistic meetings at Luebo 
at the present time and the picture was an added 
feature. 





New Missionary 


Miss PAULINE Pitts, R.N. 
Born—Itasca, ‘Texas 
Education—Itasca High School, Itasca, ‘Texas 


Temple, Texas 


there as a nurse in Bibanga. 





King’s Daughters’ Hospital and Training School, 


Austin Theological Seminary, Austin, ‘Texas 
Miss Pauline Pitts, R.N., sailed from New York May 2 for Le 
Havre. She will proceed to Brussels where she will study 
French, and in October will enter the Tropical School of 
Medicine before proceeding to Africa to take up her work 








Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


ARRIVALS 
Africa: Rev. and Mrs. John Morrison, April 15 
Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. Mulcay, May 27 


China: Rev. R. P. Richardson, D.D., of China, 
who has been working with UNRRA, ar- 
rived in Ontario, California, April 16, 
making the trip across the Pacific in 43 
hours and 48 minutes, flying time. 


JULY, 1947 


DEPARTURES 
Brazil: Rev. and Mrs. John Parks, Jr. 
Miss Miriam Heindel 
After a delay of several months these, our new 
missionaries to West Brazil and East Brazil, sailed 
April 26, from Galveston, Texas, on the S. §. Aurora 
Borealis. 
China: Miss Ruth Worth sailed May 5, from 
Mobile, on the S. S. Andrew Jackson for’ 
Shanghai, China. 
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Woodlawn Presbyterian Church, Corpus Christi, Texas—ready for use. 


A Church That Went to Sea 


By S. B. LAPSLEY* 


O, THE TITLE does not refer to Noak’s ark; the 
church about which this story centers is much more 


modern—in fact “The Church That Went to Sea” is 


only a little past its first birthday as an organized congrega- 
tion. 


Woodlawn Presbyterian Church, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
worships in the building shown in the pictures that are 
printed with this story. The church was organized with one 
hundred and sixty-one charter members, April 10, 1946. The 
following sketch of the beginning of the movement which has 


had such happy results is from the pen of the pastor, the 
Rev. M. H. Applewhite: 


“The Woodlawn Sunday School was organized 
on Rally Day, 1945, by Mr. Frank Tribble and Mrs. 
Homer J. Ludden of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Corpus Christi, with forty in attendance. 

“The Presbyterian Extension Committee, com- 
posed of elders and deacons from the First Church 
and Westminster Church had purchased a plot of 
ground, about one acre, on which is located a lovely 


*Rev. S. B. Lapsley is Educational Secretary for the Assembly’s 
Executive Committee of Home Missions, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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seven-room brick residence. This was used for the 
Sunday school for three months. On January 1, 
1946, when I moved into the manse, the Sunday 
school began using the Oak Park schoolhouse, which 
has no auditorium. At that time we began conduct- 
ing regular worship services as well as Sunday 
school, and the attendance steadily increased. When 
presbytery met in Corpus Christi on April 9-10, 
1946, we presented a petition for the organization 
of the church and the Woodlawn Presbyterian 
Church was organized by the Presbytery of Western 
Texas. 

“On April 1, our attendance had increased so that 
we needed more room and we moved to the Robert 
Driscoll Junior School, where we worshiped until 
September 15, 1946. We applied for a permit to 
build in May, 1946, and the C. P. A. declined to 
grant the permit. Again without space and a proper 
place in which to worship, we set out to find a tem- 
porary building that could be moved to our prop- 
erty. 

“We traveled far and finally found an abandoned 
Methodist church building at Woodsboro, Texas, 
fifty miles away. This we purchased and moved. 
The building was moved overland to Aransas Pass, 
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The abandoned church building—ready to move. 


Texas, and while en route, fell through a bridge 
that caved in. After some delay and damage to the 
building, it was moved on to Aransas Pass and 
loaded on a barge. While it was being loaded on 
the barge the tide went out and because of con- 
tinued low tide we were again delayed. Then, 
when the tug undertook to pull the barge on which 
our building was carried, one of the long lines 
caught on the bank on one side of the building 
was almost dumped into the bay. This caused 
more delay and damage. 

“Finally, after a six-hour trip across Corpus 
Christi Bay, the building was again loaded onto 
the house mover’s equipment and brought to the 


present site. In order to place the building on loca- 
tion there was the problem of getting it into the 
small space to be occupied without the loss of some 
beautiful trees. The roof was removed from the 
building, which was in two pieces, and with the 
help of a winch truck and blocks and cables we 
moved it onto the foundation. We rejoined the 
building where it had been taken apart, and be- 
gan remodeling it. We now have an attractive frame 
building, 30 x 70 feet, with new roof and lined 
inside with Nu-Wood. It took from June 15, to 
September 15, to move and remodel the structure, 
and the total cost was $11,000. 

‘We have renewed our application with the 


The church “at sea”—being towed across Corpus Christi Bay. 



























































C. P. A. and have been assured we will soon have 
permission to build a $50,000 first unit that will 
belong to the Woodlawn congregation. ‘The present 
building is the property of the Presbyterian Ex- 
tension Committee, of Corpus Christi. 

“Our property, all paid for, is worth $40,000. We 
have one hundred and eighty-eight active members 
and we began and have continued as a debt-free, 
self-supporting church. 

“Our budget for the first year was $7,500. For 
this year it is $10,500. 


“We greatly appreciate the help received from 






Devotional Aids 


HE Commission on Religion and Health of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America announced in April the publication 

of three pamphlets for devotional and inspirational 

use, especially intended for the sick and for hos- 
pital use. Pastors are expected to circulate them to 
patients as they make hospital calls, said the Rev. 

Seward Hiltner, Executive Secretary of the Com- 

mission. 

“These are the first devotional materials for the 
sick published by the Federal Council,” said Mr. 
Hiltner, ‘‘and they are expected to be widely used 
because each of the three pamphlets has been pre- 
pared by a man with long and effective experience 
in ministry to persons going through the crises of 
illness.” . 


God and Health is by Russell L. Dicks, Chaplain 
of Wesley Memorial Hospital in Chicago. In popu- 
lar language it sets forth the facts about “the wis- 
dom of the body,” the capacity of the human or- 
ganism to right itself after the squalls of illness. 
Writes Mr. Dicks, ““The problem of health and of 
regaining health when we are sick is basically the 
problem of establishing and maintaining a -proper 
relationship with God—that God who has created 
us and who sustains us in the very cells and struc- 
ture of our body, even when our thoughts are far 
from him.” The pamphlet is designed to stimulate 
faith and confidence at those times in life when 
most needed. 


Strength in Our Sickness is by Everett B. Lesher, 
now a Veterans’ Hospital chaplain. It contains de- 
votional meditations and prayers especially appro- 
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the Assembly’s Home Mission Council. We are 
ing $2,500 annually to Church Extension. 

‘We expect to begin construction soon and the 
Extension Committee will then move our borrowed 
frame building to another location in Corpus 
Christi where a new congregation 
formed.” 


giv- 


should be 


This fine example of the Presbyterian Church moving to 
accept new responsibilities is one of the results of the vision 
and the united effort of a group of consecrated businessmen 
of Corpus Christi. This group is known as the Corpus 
Christi Presbyterian Committee. They have long-range plans 
for the development of the Church in that important city, 


for the Sick 


priate for use in the crisis experiences of sickness. 
In his introduction the author states, “Thoughts 
and attitudes affect health. Disturbing thoughts 
consume energies which should be used in deal- 
ing with illness. They weaken us, in many instances 
delay recovery. In contrast, thoughts and attitudes 
which involve strength, courage, and calm help to 
speed our recovery.” The booklet contains medita- 
tions and prayers designed to foster strength, cou- 
rage and calm in the face of pain and illness. 


A Road to Recovery is a new and revised edition 
for general use of the pamphlet originally prepared 
during the war for circulation in Army and Navy 
hospitals, in which form it was part of the hospital 
kit used by many Protestant chaplains. The essen- 
tials have been retained in the revised edition, but 
there has been expansion and improvement for 
civilian readers. The author, who was a Navy 
chaplain and is now minister of a Congregational 
church, writes, “It is the purpose of this pamphlet 
to put into your hands some readings which are 
courageous and confident in spirit. If read and re- 
read, they can help towards a confident frame of 
mind. Some of the headings of devotional medita- 
tions are: “You and the Hospital,” “Faith and 
Health,” “God Is with You,” “Prayer Changes 
Things,” “The Bible Speaks to Our Illness,” “Co- 
operating with God,” and “‘Convalescence.” 


Each pamphlet is ten cents a single copy, with re- 
ductions on quantity orders. They may be ordered 
from Literature Department, Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in’ America, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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These are true stories about young people who have been captured by Christ 


through the life and work of one of our home missionaries and his wife. 


The names are fictitious; the characters are from real life. 


“Acts” of a Mining Flock 


ELL, there has been another turnover,” 
said the minister to his wife. ‘““Three elders 
and two deacons, the teachers of the Young 
People’s, Intermediate, Junior, and _ Beginner 
classes in the central Sunday school, the president 
of the Auxiliary, ten of our finest young people, 
several chapel leaders, and a large number of our 
church members will be leaving right away. That 
puts us back just where we were five years ago. We 
will have only a handful left in the church and 
very little leadership.” 
He looked discouraged. His wife felt an almost 
physical illness overtaking her. Weak-kneed, she 
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Exterior of tipple built onto a hillside—Carew from Monkmeyer 


dropped into a chair. This was the eighth turn- 
over that had taken place in their church in twenty 
years. The total membership of the main church 
had never reached forty without a collapse. ‘The 
chapel groups added to the total roll, but there was 
a constant shift there, too. Of course, there were 
almost two hundred in Sunday school every Sun- 
day. But the group which came was a constantly 
changing one. Twenty years in one group of min- 
ing communities—and here they were back where 
they started! 

The minister’s wife looked up with a sigh and 
caught her own and her husband’s reflection in the 



















































mirror. Then she laughed. “What gloom!” They 
both laughed. “How do we know the Lord wants 
these, his children, to stay right here to make work 
easier for us? Think of what growth came as a re- 
sult of the scattering of the first congregation in 
Jerusalem. James probably felt about that scatter- 
ing very much as we feel about ours. But what a 
tragedy if James’ plans had stood in the way of 
God’s. Let’s start again.” 

“How about writing down some ‘acts of a min- 
ing flock,’” said the minister, “to encourage our- 
selves and the little group left in our church? Let’s 
see. Remember Betty? Remember our arrival here 
and the golden-haired beauty and serious eyes of 
the child we saw sitting on the boardinghouse 
steps?” 

“Yes,” answered his wife, “how she blossomed 
in that environment I don’t know. Do you remem- 
ber how she used to round up the children of her 
neighbors every Sunday morning, even helping 
the mothers dress the little ones, that she might 
take them with her to Sunday school?” 

“Remember the first day she was asked to teach? 
Her little gasp of startled surprise, her look of 
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—Luoma from Monkmeyer 


In a crowded mining area this playground under Christian influence is a valuable asset to the community. 


awe, then her answer, ‘I’ll try’? And will you ever 
forget her look of complete consecration when, at 
twelve, she joined the church?” 

“Poor child! Her difficulties just began after 
that. What a time she had finishing high school 
when her parents were determined to have her 
help in the boardinghouse. And how hard she 
worked clerking after school hours in the com. 
pany store to earn the money her parents would 
not give her for books and clothes. But what a de- 
lightfully winsome life she lived among the clerks. 
Five others became Christians because of her.” 

“And to think that she is married, and is presi- 
dent of the Auxiliary in that large Hungarian 
chutch in Detroit! Would you have kept her here, 
now really?” 

“No, not really,” laughed her husband. “We 
will have to put Betty in our ‘Acts.’ The first chap- 
ter will have to be “The Acts of Betty.” 

“It is more literally ‘The Acts of the Lord through 
Betty,’ ” added his wife. 

“You write her up,” said the minister. “And 
write some others up, too. I’ll be so busy visiting 
this new influx of miners that I won't ever find 
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the time. Do include Bob and Sue.” 

“Tl do what I can,” said his wife. 

That night after supper the minister’s wife 
ushed her husband into a chair, “Now for a little 
spiritual stimulation,” she said. “I haven’t finished; 
but here is a beginning: 

“Sue might be surnamed “The Struggler.’ Her 
Catholic family opposed every Protestant move 
she attempted. When she joined our church at fif- 
teen she was practically an outcast from her home. 
After working her own way through high school, 
she married at nineteen and experienced her first 
taste of freedom from family opposition and finan- 
cial worries. Ten months after her marriage, her 
husband was killed in a mine explosion. 

“On her thirty dollars a month compensation 
and what she could earn on the side, Sue went to 
the Assembly’s ‘Training School, going without what 
many of her fellow students considered essentials. 
She graduated and is now teaching 1,100 pupils in 


“A man who was employed by the General Electric Company told me that one day, shortly 


while in school. What a wonderful ambassador for 
the Lord he will make in China! 

“Lee was distraught when we first saw her. She 
was standing with her baby in her arms in the 
midst of the wreckage of a drunken brawl in her 
own living room. Her mother and father lay as 
disheveled heaps on the bed. ‘I’m going to quit,’ 
she said hoarsely. “There can be no point to living 
when it has to be like this. It has been like this 
always. If my husband had lived I could have got- 
ten my baby away from it all. But what hope is 
there, now?’ 

“There is still a way out,’ said the minister. And 
then he told her of Christ’s power to transform 
life and make over homes. 

“The miraculous happened. Lee and her par- 
ents became Christians. Lee, herself, became a real 
leader, taking all the training she could in Bible 


classes, group conferences, and training groups. . 


She became a very successful Sunday-school teacher. 


after he had been promoted to a new position, he was told that he was wanted in the manager’s 
office. He said that during the few minutes it took him to reach the office he did a lot of fast 
worrying—What have I done? Is he going to bawl me out? Am I going to be fired?—only to dis- 
cover that his boss had called him in to congratulate him on the excellent service he was rendering 
the company. How foolish all his anxiety! He had suffered needless torture through groundless 
fear.”—Dr. WILLIAM M. ELLIOTT, JR., in For the Living of These Days. Used by permission of 


John Knox Press. 


the weekday Bible program in Virginia. Because 
of her courage, her best friend, Jane, decided to go 
to college and to the Training School and is now 
a director of religious education in one of our 
large city churches. What an ever-widening influ- 
ence little Sue’s life is having! 

“Bob is going to China! Handsome, popular 
Bob! What if there had been no weekday youth 
meetings at our outposts? He received his first 
Christian instruction there when he was a senior 
in high school, and very soon gave his heart to the 
Lord. His was a complete giving of himself, for 
he began immediately to sponsor a prayer group 
in his high school during the lunch hour. This 
group started a county-wide effort to win young 
people to Christ, resulting in 345 life dedications. 
He worked his way. through Berea College and 
Louisville Seminary, starting four mission churches 
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“When she married again and moved to Cali- 
fornia, she becanie a leader in the church of her 
choice and in the Christian Youth Movement in 
California. Her daughter is now enrolled in the Los 
Angeles Bible School and has poems printed regu- 
larly in the Christian Herald. 

“Lee, the gracious mother and Christian leader is 
far removed from the desperate Lee of our first 
acquaintance, but this is not surprising in a story 
of ‘The Acts of Our Lord.’ ” 

“And that is as far as I have written,’ 
wife. 

“That is far enough to compel us to have a serv- 
ice of thanksgiving right here,” said her husband. 
“And today Mr. , our mine operator told 
me that he did not know Christ as his Saviour. Let 
us pray that the miracle will happen in his life, 
also.” 


’ 


said the 
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Going Where People Are 


By MRS. SMITH MURPHEY* 


HEREVER people go, the church must go.” 

W In more instances than is generally known 

the Presbyterian Church goes to people 
where they live and work. What follows is the 
record of evident blessing upon the persistent seek- 
ing of the Master’s people by a minister and his 
church officers. 

Late in June, 1945, the Rev. John B. Vail and 
Dr. Arthur Smith of Sumner, visited a rice farm 
near Tutwiler, Mississippi. After calling at several 
homes, it was proposed that a service be held to 
test the interest of the people in religious privileges. 
Mr. John Brodnax, who lives in the community, 
asked that the initial service be held at his home. 
The news was spread by word of mouth and the 
following Sunday afternoon more than one hun- 
dred people gathered under the giant pecan trees 
for the first preaching service. 

In addition to the residents of the White Lake 
community, there were members of the Sumner 
church present at the first meeting. It was decided 
to organize a Sunday school. An offering was re- 
ceived; hymnbooks and literature were ordered. 
From the beginning, the attendance has main- 
tained a high average in relation to the popu- 
lation of the community. Because of changing con- 
ditions the Sunday school has met in four different 
houses, moves being made either because the house 
occupied at the time was required as a home, or 
in order to secure greater space for the larger num- 
bers who attended. 

In addition to the regular sessions of the Sunday 
school, Mr. Vail has preached twice each month, 
and the attendance has been splendid. ‘The 
preacher always comes” is a local slogan. Mr. Vail 
has traveled by car, by motorboat and on some oc- 
casions, he has walked, wading in hip boots in 
order to reach this community. The varied means 
of travel are necessary during times of “high water.” 

After the movement had been well launched, it 
was decided to build a church. Mr. Brodnax gave 
land on which to build. Plans were made for erect- 
ing a church in the summer of 1946. The men of 


*Mrs. Smith Murphey is a member of the Sumner, Mississippi, 
Presbyterian Church. 
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The men of White Lake community building the chapel near 
Tutwiler, Mississippi. 


White Lake community sawed the lumber and did 
the building. This work was begun in August and 
the Sunday school moved into the new quarters on 
Rally Day. The furniture was not such as will be 
found in the catalog of any factory or furniture 
dealer; boards supported by bricks were used as 
benches. The Tutwiler Church gave an old-timy 
organ, and so, bit by bit, the work of building and 
securing necessary equipment has gone on, for the 
people have “had a mind to work.” There is a 
significant value wrought into the things which our 
own hands have fashioned, and the White Lake 
Chapel is doubly the property of the people who 
worship in it because their hands have built it. As 
the work of building progressed, certain days were 
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set on which men left their own work in order to 
sive time toward building their church. The women 
prepared meals for the workers on these appointed 
days. Generous donations of money came from the 
sumner and Tutwiler Churches and from friends 
in other places. $500 was received from the Home 
Mission Emergency Fund. Now the building is 
completed, and the chapel will be dedicated in 
June. 

It would not be possible to include in this story 
the individual contributions in service given so 
gladly by a large number of people. But this record 
should include a reference to the fine work of Miss 
Minnie Barnes whose home is in Demopolis, Ala- 
bama. 

Miss Barnes was invited to conduct a vacation 
Bible school in the White Lake community. After 
a short stay, she felt a definite call to remain for 
a longer time and to give her energies in providing 
guidance in their spiritual growth. With deep con- 
viction as to the call to such service Miss Barnes 
telegraphed her resignation as art teacher in a Bir- 


mingham, Alabama, city school and has remained 
in the community as a source of inspiration and 
practical help. 

The established schedule for this promising new 
church now is Sunday school at two and public 
worship at three o’clock each Sunday afternoon. 
The average attendance at Sunday school is seventy- 
five. Bible study is conducted during the ,week on 
each side of the river which divides the com- 
munity. The Christian Woman’s Club has two 
circles. There is a children’s hour each Saturday 
which provides games, stories, and songs. Sixteen 
persons have been added to the church on pro- 
fession of their faith. 

Our people are cotton farmers, renters, and 
share croppers. They are all young people with 
small families, living wholesome lives in which 
their generous natures express a deep reverence for 
God and things that are holy. 

When the church goes where people are with 
the glorious gospel of God in Christ, the people 
respond. 





HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO YOU! 


September 1—Mrs. R. T. Shields, China* 

September 3—Miss Virginia Holladay, Africa 

September 3—Mrs. J. Y. McGinnis, China (Retired. Ad- 
dress: 223 West Main St., Wabasha, Minn.) 

September 3—Rev. Joseph R. Woody, Brazil* 

September 3—Rev. Malcolm Watson, Brazil 

September 4—Mrs. W. C. Buchanan, Japan (Retired. Ad- 
dress: 202 Cameron Ave., Colonial Heights, 
Petersburg, Va.) 

September 4—Mrs. John P. Minter, China 

September 6—Rev. Walter McS. Buchanan, Japan (Retired. 
Address: 150 S. Greenwood Avenue, Pasa- 
dena 10, Calif.) 

September 6—Mrs. G. Raymond Womeldorf, China* 

September 7—Rev. Percy Buchanan, Japan 

September 7—Mrs. Harry W. Myers, Japan (Retired. Ad- 
dress: 61 Sagamore Road, Bronxville, 
N. Y.) 

September 7—Mrs. A. D. Rice, China (Retired. Address: 
Lancaster, Texas) 

September 7—Rev. G. Raymond Womeldorf, China* 

September 8—Mrs. C. K. Cumming, Japan (Retired. Ad- 
dress: Davidson, N. C.) 

September 9—Miss Carolyn Rogers, Mexico 

September 10—Mrs. A. L. Davis, Brazil 

September 12—Mrs. J. H. Longenecker, Africa 

September 12—Miss Estelle Lumpkin, Japan* 

September 13—Rev. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil* 

September 13—Rev. Lachlan C. Vass, Jr., Africa 

September 14—Rev. James A. McAlpine, Japan 

September 15—Mrs. Alva Hardie, Brazil (Retired. 340 

S. Ridgewood Ave., Daytona Beach, Fla.) 

September 16—Mrs. T. Th. Stixrud, Africa 

September 17—Miss Susan Cockrell, Brazil 

September 17—Miss Charlotte Dunlap, China 
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September 19—Rev. Lowry Davis, China (Address: 1054A 
South King Street, Honolulu 53, T. H.) 

September 19—Miss Grace Farr, China* 

September 19—Miss Addie Sloan, China (Retired. Address: 
1138 E. 14th St., Oakland 6, Calif.) 

September 21—Miss Julia Hampton, Africa 

September 23—Rev. John E. Talmage, Korea 

September 24—Miss Elizabeth O. Buchanan, Japan* 

September 26—Rev. Alva Hardie, Brazil (Retired.~Address: 
340 South Ridgewood Avenue, Daytona 
Beach, Florida) 

September 26—Rev. L. A. McMurray, Africa* 

September 27—Mrs. W. M. Thompson, Brazil (Retired. Ad- 
dress: Garanhuns, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 

September 28—Rev. Edward S. Currie, China* 

September 28—Rev. C. L. Crane, Africa* (Temporarily at 
3210 Brook Road, Richmond 22, Virginia) 

September 28—Mrs. W. D. Reynolds, Korea (Retired. Ad- 
dress: Montreat, N. C.) 

September 28—Dr. Kenneth Gieser, China* 

September 29—Mrs. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil* 


*In United States 

Nore: As our missionaries now in the United States are 
moving from place to place, it is impossible to give per- 
manent addresses so far in advance of the birthday date. 
The Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennes- 
see, will be glad to supply the address on request, near the 
birth date. Should these cards be sent to Box 330 to be for- 
warded, please use first-class postage. 

A birthday card, unsealed and with signature only, may 
be sent for 114 cents. If cards are sealed, they should bear 
the regular first-class postage: g cents for Brazil and Mexico, 
and 5 cents for Africa and the Orient. Mail may now be 
sent to China, Korea, and Japan when the address is known. 
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MEDITATION 
THE SON OF MAN 

















































“Who ... made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men... he humbled himself, and be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. Wherefore God hath E 
highly exalted him.” 
eve 
HE “synthesis of the two titles—Son of God and Son of Man”—expresses a 4y) 
"T  tanaamentat belief of our Christian faith, a belief that, to satisfy the con- one 
tent of the Scriptures, and to satisfy the deepest innate longings of the soul, swe 
our Lord is all-human and all-divine; all-divine that He may.save us, all-human ow! 
‘that He may be one with us. In this meditation, however, we are centering our bir 
| thoughts around the earth title through which He is one with us—the Son of Man. I 
All the names of Christ are dear to us, but this name, by which He most frequently she 
refers to Himself, is the most tenderly intimate, and makes Him kin with all the of 
world. It is found in fourteen of the twenty-eight chapters of Matthew’s Gospel, Ch 
and according to this record in almost half of the thirty-one repetitions of the sar 
name, Jesus is referring to His future kingdom, and power, and glory, and judg- the 
ment. an 
The name is universal and timeless. The human Christ is spoken of from’ gin 








Genesis to Revelation, and the Son of Man is the name that irrevocably binds 
Him to all peoples and races. Like all humankind, He was subject to hunger and 
thirst, to pain and sorrow. “[He] was in all points tempted like as we are, yet with- 
out sin.” He knew the pinch of poverty, the bitterness of misunderstanding and 
ingratitude, and the loneliness of the prophet. In His human form He demon- 
strated to us how to live and how to die. He “went about doing good.” He min- 
istered to those He loved. He worked with wood at a carpenter’s bench. He 
washed and dried His disciples’ feet. He prepared fish, and cooked it over an 
open fire beside the sea. These things He did, signs of His humanity and His 
humility, and also that we might know our need to be humble, and to minister 
to “the least, the last, the lost.” The Son of Man taught by doing, and His teach- 
ing was “as musical as the rain,” as perfect as a flower, and as timeless and uni- 
versal as the Son Himself. 

The humanity of the Son of Man is eternal. Jesus Himself said, “The Son of 
man shall come in the glory of his Father,” and again, “Hereafter shall ye see the 
Son of man sitting on the right hand of power.” And Stephen said, you remem- 
ber, “Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man standing on the right 
hand of God.” Paul, too, when he was on the road to Damascus in the role of 
persecutor, heard that Son of Man in gentle rebuke, and seeing Him in His 
human, though spiritual guise, was blinded by the glory of the vision. To remind 
us of this eternal humanity of Jesus, Browning wrote in “Saul”— 

“*. , . my flesh, that I seek 

In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me, 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever: a Hand like this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand!’ ” 

What a “Brother beloved,’—this timeless, universal Son of Man, 

this crucified, risen, glorified, all-powerful Son of Man, 
who is to be the Judge of all the earth! 


Prepared by Mrs. A, C. HOt. 

















—— §Georgia Florine Hewson 


Missionary to Korea 


By LAVALETTE DUPUY* 


ties. She was ever celebrating someone’s with 

a party, a gift, or a birthday card. No one was 
ever forgotten. She herself was born on December 
4, 1896, and passed away on December 4, 1946. For 
one who loved birthdays so much, what could be 
sweeter than slipping into heaven to celebrate her 
own with the heavenly Father’s family awaiting her 
birthday there. 

Her funeral from Ginter Park Church, of which 
she was a member, was attended by a great many 
of her friends and fellow workers. The A Capella 
Choir of Training School and Seminary students 
sang three of her favorite hymns: ““O Could I Speak 
the Matchless Worth,” “Hark! Hark! My Soul!” 
and “Nearer, Still Nearer, Close to Thy Heart,” 
giving a triumphant note to her triumphant life. 
Selected Bible verses appropriate to her life and 
service were read by Rev. John Talmage of Korea, 
and the pallbearers were sons of Korean mission- 
aries, all of whom had known and loved “Aunt 
Georgia” from childhood. A few phrases culled 
from the prayer by Dr. Wade DuBose describe 
her as he thanked God for: 


Bites ste w were Georgia Hewson’s special- 


“The simplicity of her faith, her capacity for 
friendship, her consecration to her Lord, the 
dedication of her talents to those to whom she 
could minister; healing, comforting, befriending 
Koreans, her kindness to the young, devotion 
to Jesus, and for her influence and sweet mem- 
ories in the hearts of many.” 


She lies in the Forest Lawn Cemetery of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, in a lot reserved for the mission- 
aries of our Church, where Mrs. Z. V. Myers and 
Dr. $. M. Erickson also are buried—a lovely spot 
with trees and flowers and sunshine, in which to 
await the coming of our Lord. 





*Missionary to Korea. 
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Georgia Florine Hewson was born in Orange, Texas. Her 
father, Dr. B. F. Hewson, was a druggist. Her mother, for 
whom she was named, died soon after her birth, leaving 
Georgia and her little brother to be reared by a devoted 
aunt, Miss Gertrude Chapman. Miss Chapman made a 
marked success in training two fine Christian characters. 
Georgia’s brother became a doctor, but he died young, leav- 
ing one son. 

At an early age Georgia formed the desire to become a 
missionary nurse, and bent all her efforts in preparation for 
lifework with this purpose uppermost. After graduation at 
Orange High School, ‘Texas, she attended Agnes Scott College 
for one year and then entered the University of Pennsylvania 
Hospital, where she received her training in the School of 
Nursing, graduating three years later. 

Miss Hewson went to Korea in 1920 as a missionary and 
was there until the evacuation of our Mission from that 
country in 1940. During these twenty years as superintend- 
ent of nurses in three of our mission hospitals, in Kwangju, 
Mokpo, and Sunchon, she trained native nurses in the fine 
profession which she knew and practiced so well. Full of the 
love of God, she ministered to the souls as well .as the 
bodies of those she served and taught. She was devoted to the 
Koreans, as they were to her, and she worked long hours, 
taxing her strength to the limit for them. 

One of her pet interests was the care of infants and the 
placing of motherless babes in homes where they were wanted 
and would be cared for. She taught Korean mothers how to 
make soy bean milk for their poorly nourished babies and 
how to feed them goat’s milk. She assisted in the education 
of many Korean boys and girls, financing them in school and 
college. She knew each of them by name and all their rela- 
tives besides. 

Miss Gertrude Chapman, her aunt, came out to Korea in 
1927 to make her home with Georgia, but died of pneumonia 
a few months after her arrival in Mokpo, leaving Georgia 
with no near relative except a single nephew to whom she 
was devoted. But though her relatives were few, she never 
lacked devoted friends. Her capacity for friendship was a 
rare gift, or as one expressed it, a talent. She was always 
interested in your friends as well as her own, could remem- 
ber their names and items of interest concerning them— 
something to inquire about or to chuckle over. There was 
never a tinge of criticism; she would never mention a fault 
or admit that they possessed any. Her interest in people was 
great and she seemed able always to sense any need and set 
herself to meet it, to alleviate pain or trouble of any kind. 
Always she entered a room with a cheery greeting and a 
smile. 

Georgia attended classes at the Assembly’s Training School 
during several of her furloughs and though she took no 
regular courses, formed many warm and lasting friendships 
among students and faculty. After evacuation from Korea, 
she served as resident nurse at Peace College in Raleigh for 
two years, then accepted a similar position at the Training 
School in 1943, and was still here at the close of the school 
year in 1946, when she was taken suddenly with what proved 
to be her last illness. 


































Mr. Maxwell and 
Dr. Nelson, his 
Brazilian com- 
panion on the last 
journey. 


Mission of our Church in Dourados, Brazil. He made 

long, tiresome, as well as dangerous, journeys, through 
the unsettled portion of southern and western Matto Grosso, 
getting information preparatory to the establishment of the 
mission for the Indians. Upon one occasion he was gone for 
seven months, riding 300 miles on horseback through for- 
ests, marshes, and over plains, sleeping wherever night over- 
took him, and eating whatever could be found in addition 
to the little rice and beans which he carried. Often wild ani- 
mals were killed and used for food, and some fruits were 
available. Monkey was not refused when other food was 
scarce. An Englishman accompanied him for some weeks, 
but later returned, leaving Mr. Maxwell to continue the 
journey. 

Fortunately he found a Negro at a remote telegraph sta- 
tion who was anxious to return to civilization. So as he had 
developed malaria, Mr. Maxwell decided to leave the donkey, 
and he and the Negro hewed a canoe from a log and set out 
up the tributaries of the Amazon with no comforts and but 
little food. Forty days passed after they left the last tele- 
graph station before they were able to send another message 
to the friends at the mission station. It was generally believed 
that his journey had ended fatally. A scouting party was 
preparing to go in search of him when a telegram came 
from the River of Doubt stating their plans to go north- 
ward and return via the Madeira and Amazon Rivers. He 
had taken quinine with him and thus his life was saved, but 
food was scarce. No medical aid could be had. He was mirac- 
ulously preserved. 

He visited many tribes of Indians, some savage and cruel, 
but the greatest danger was from crocodiles and wild ani- 
mals and the malaria which was so common among the In- 
dians. He was received gladly and made friends with many 
of the chiefs by giving them salt and a few trinkets which he 
was able to carry. Finally he reached the hospital for -rub- 
ber gatherers on the Madeira River and from there he went by 
boat through the mouth of the Amazon and down the coast 
to Rio. He received a telegram from the governor of Ama- 
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A Pioneer Passes 


By MRS. A.S. MAXWELL 


zonas stating that he was the first white man ever to have 
made this entire journey. This journey was made in i922. 

In 1923 he made another journey to the southern part 
of Matto Grosso, traveling by train to Campo Grande, then 
by truck and ox-wagon for 200 miles to the village of Doura- 
dos. There he visited the Caiua Indian tribe of about 10,000 
inhabitants, scattered over the dividing line between Brazil 
and Paraguay. These were more civilized and climatic con- 
ditions were favorable for the establishment of a mission, so 
he returned and began seeking recruits and funds for the 
establishment of a mission. Both were difficult to secure, but 
after much work, planning, and praying, a doctor, a dentist, 
also an agronomist and his wife became interested and the 
support for them was furnished by their respective churches 
and denominations. Five thousand dollars, given by the Char- 
lotte, N. C., First Church, served for purchasing land and 
building a house. 

In December 1923, Mr. Maxwell was married to Miss Mabel 
Davis of the Charlotte Kemper College at Lavras, Minas, 
Brazil, and while he traveled in the campaign for the estab- 
lishment of the mission to the Indians, she helped in the 
school and evangelistic work. In 1929, the Caiua Indian Mis- 
sion became a reality. He was now depleted in health, but 
in spite of this there was no task too hard for him and 
since skilled labor was not to be found, he, with the agron- 
omist and unskilled laborers cleared the land, sawed the 
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Map showing the journey of A. S. Maxwell in 1922-23, as he traveled through Matto Grosso 
searching for a site on which to found an Indian Mission. 


timbers, rived the boards, built dams, constructed open 
sheds which served for churches, and a hospital while the 
permanent dwelling was being built. The family (wife and 
two children) the doctor, dentist, and agronomist remained 
in the village until 1931, aiding as much as possible at the 
mission site and founding the present well-developed evan- 
gelical work in Dourados. Services were held at the mission 
four miles out) in the morning and in the village and other 
preaching points in the afternoon. 

In 1938, the $2,000 allotted the mission from the Birth- 
day Offering made it possible to erect a school and church 
building at the mission station, a dwelling at another Indian 
reservation, a large shed some distance in the wood for In- 
dians who lived far from the station, and a church and school 
building in the village. Mr. Maxwell aided in all of this con- 
struction as well as serving as a pastor. 

In 1941, he returned with his family to this country on 
furlough. After the furlough year they were unable to re- 
turn because of ill health. Although life was hard there and 
service hours were long, this type of work appealed to his 
heart and soul so much he never gave up hope of returning 
to Dourados some day. 

During the years in the States he had worked as home 
missionary in Louisiana, Texas, Kentucky, and for the past 
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six months served as Spanish teacher in Presbyterian College 
in Clinton, $8. C. He was happy in his work and had been 
serving as assistant pastor to Dr. Macdonald in the Orphanage 
Church and doing some speaking in behalf of missions in 
other churches. He lived his life for others. 

Mr. Maxwell passed away in Clinton, S. C., on February 
22, 1947. He is survived by his wife and four children— 
Sidney, David, Jack, and Jean, all born in Brazil. The fu- 
neral was conducted from the Orphanage Church by Dr. 
Malcolm Macdonald, Thornwell President; Dr. Red Turner, 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church; and Dr. Marshall Brown, 
President of Presbyterian College. Interment was made on 
the Orphanage square in the Presbyterian cemetery of Clin- 
ton, South Carolina. 

Mr. Maxwell and his wife had such a deep devotion for 
the Caiua Mission and had recently had news from the 
workers there stating that the needs were so great for more 
funds and workers at the station it might be necessary to close 
one station entirely. The family asked that, instead of put- 
ting money into floral offerings for his funeral, a memorial 
fund be started in memory of him to help carry on the work 
so dear to his heart. These gifts in lieu of floral offerings 
will. be used for enlarging the children’s home, making it 
possible for more to be trained for Christian service. 
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July in the Woman’s Auxiliary 














The Church Calendar 


See page 321 of this issue of THE PRESBYTERIAN 
SurvEY for events this month of special interest to 
women of our Church. 


July Is a Special Month 


Every woman of our Church knows that July is 
a very important month. Even though only a 


relatively small number attend the Woman’s Auxil- — 


iary Training School at Montreat, many recall ex- 
periences at Montreat in previous summers, while 
some will enjoy the contact with friends and Church 
workers and the delightful scenery of Montreat this 
month. There is opportunity for every woman of 
our Church to project herself through prayer into 
the work being done at Montreat this month and 
throughout August. There is need for earnest 
prayer on behalf of the leaders of each conference 
or school, of those who will attend, and of all who 
will have a part in these meetings. Pray, too, for 
the Director of the Mountain Retreat Association, 
for the platform manager, and for every worker on 
the grounds at Montreat this summer. Start ‘today 
having a vital part through your prayers in the 
work at Montreat, even though you may not go to 
that lovely place this summer. 


Program Plans 


General Circles 


The topic for study in the series Thy Kingdom 
Come—Beginning in Me is “Do I Do What I Say?” 
(See pages 20-23 of that booklet.) It has been said 
that some women think they cannot believe all they 
hear but they can repeat it. Is there something 
familiar about that statement? What is there in 
it that should be changed? Perhaps the study of 
the circle topic this month will help you answer 
that question. The Scripture basis for the study is 
Matthew 5:17-20. One of the fine suggestions given 
is to memorize monthly the portion of the Sermon 
on the Mount that is to be studied. If you have not 
memorized the first sixteen verses of that chapter, 
it is time to start, and then add these four verses 
this month. See the Guidebook for the Presbyterian 
Woman, pages 16 and 17. (Are you finding those 
blank pages really valuable? They can be if you use 
them.) The article, ““The Sunday School Depends 
on the Home,” by Dr. W. Taliaferro Thompson, 
published in two parts in the June and July issues 
of ‘THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, is prepared for use 
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in the circle meetings in July. Plan to have a dis. 
cussion, drawing into it every woman of the circle, 
as the questions on page 23 of the circle program 
booklet are used. 


Business Woman’s Circles 

The July program in the booklet Thy Will Be 
Done—Now! has the title “Not ‘Fashionable Tol- 
erance’ But ‘Burning Faith.’” (Pages 26-32.) Ad. 
ditional material for planning the program is 
found in the July issue of Presbyterian Women. 
Much information is given in the program itself, 
with suggestions for further reading. Careful plan- 
ning in advance should be made for this program, 
since there is abundance of material in the daily 
press that can be used if desired. It is hoped that 
no circle will take a “vacation” this month, but 
that each one will give thoughtful, earnest consid- 
eration to the program that has been prepared as 
a guide to the local groups. 


Auxiliary 

It is appropriate this month that the Auxiliary 
program centers around the topic, “Not ‘Fashion- 
able Tolerance’ But ‘Burning Faith.’” Material is 
found in the program booklet Thy Will Be Done 
—Now! (pages 26-32) , with suggestions on page 32 
for presenting the program. Supplementary ma- 
terial is carried in the July issue of Presbyterian 
Women. The daily press, both religious and secular, 
will also give much that may well be used. 

One alert church woman has found it helpful 
to clip or paste into her program booklet clippings 
that she finds in her reading; quotations that are 
appropriate to be used are written on margins of 
pages; also references to articles and books that 
can be used in developing the program. There is 
abundance of source material—the real task will 
be making the most effective use of that which is 
offered. 

No program chairman should be satisfied with 
this program presentation if it does not stimulate 
thinking and an honest facing of some of the 
things that keep Christians from being really ef- 
fective witnesses for the Master. Pray that the mes- 
sage of this program will in truth burn itself into 
the hearts of every woman and result in deeper faith 
in God and enlarging Christian love for mankind. 


To the President, Secretary of Religious Edu- 
cation, and Secretary of Christian Social 
Service: 

During the months of July and August there is 
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, peculiar opportunity that you three officers have 
in your Auxiliary. First of all, these are vacation 
months, and you will have to be on the alert to 
ye that the programs offer sufficient interest to at- 
act the women to attend the meetings. Together 
ou can do much to help the program chairman as 
she plans for these months. Again, these are read- 
ing months—make use of the time; suggest books, 
periodicals, and articles that are related to these 
topics which will help stretch the mental and 
spiritual horizons of the women of your church. 
Be sure that the women are asked to read the 1947 
reports of the General Assembly’s Committees on: 
Christian Relations, Radio, Negro Work, Sabbath, 
and War Relief. Note reading suggestions in Church 
papers, Presbyterian Women, and The Earnest 
Worker. Perhaps a contest for summer reading 
would add interest and enthusiasm to this project. 
Be ready to suggest service opportunities that these 
months offer in a special way. Encourage the women 
to be diligent in vacation Bible school work and in 
outpost or chapel work. Plan that there may be 
vacation Bible schools held for groups of children 
that otherwise will not have that experience— 
white children, Negro children, Mexican children, 
Indian children, or any other group in your com- 
munity. Make use of the younger women of your 


church as much as possible in this work. Young 
adults respond well to the call to such service. If 
you plan carefully there might be some very good 
discussion groups in your church, with young 
adults especially, to follow through on some of 
the things suggested in the programs. Make use 
of people who are at home during vacation months 
or visitors in your church and community. Every- 
one has not gone to a summer conference—let’s 
plan to have some good discussion with our own 
church groups this month! 

Add your encouragement to the memorizing of 
the Sermon on the Mount by every woman of your 
church. See that a good start is made this month. 

Begin plans this month for introducing the 
women to local institutional work of which they 
know little, also the work of character-building as- 
sociations. In brief, get acquainted with your com- 
munity in July and August and enlist your church 
women in it, also. 

Your pastor and session will appreciate it if you 
will encourage attendance at the worship services of 
the church. After all, the church serves through 
heat and cold, sunshine and rain, January and 
July. Support your church services this month and 
ask every woman of your church to be faithful and 
co-operative. 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Receipts—April 1, 1946—June 1, 1946 
Receipts*—-April 1, 1947—June 1, 1947 


Increase for two months ........ 


«Ee ET $110,341.80 


.. 146,697.00 
$ 36,355.28 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1946—June 1, 1946................... $7,895.36 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1947—June 1, 1947............. ...... 4,956.50 


Decrease for two months........ 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Receipts—April 1, 1946—June 1, 1946...................... . $23,145.32 

Receipts—April 1, 1947—June 1, 1947....... . 24,841.32 

Increase for two months............ ee eee _....$ 1,696.00 
ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 

Budget Receipts—April 1, 1946—June 1, 1946.................. $40,677.69 

Budget Receipts—April 1, 1947—June 1, 1947.................. 43,207.08 

Increase for two months..........................55. $ 2,529.39 
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Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Bibanga, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge) 
Allen, Miss Virginia 
Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
Holladay, Miss Virginia 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
*Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
*tPunt, Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, IIT 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Bulape Station, 1915 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge) ‘ 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Lewis, Miss Florence ; 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
*Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
Wilson, Mr. Robert H. 


Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge) 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
*Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 
Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 


Leopoldville 
(Address: care Congo Protestant Coun- 
cil, LEOPOLDVILLE, Congo Belge) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
tLiddell, Miss Lucile 


Lubondai Station, 1924 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 

TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge) 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
Longenecker, Miss Alice (R. N.) 
tLoring, Miss Roseva_ 
tMcDonald, Miss Nolie ; 
McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
tMcMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
tZogheib, Miss Elizabeth 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge) 

tAnderson, Miss Louise 8S. 

Craig, Mr. Allen M. 
*Crane, Rev. C. L. 

Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
King, Dr. Robert R. 

McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan, Jr. 
*Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Luluabourg, 1946 































Congo Belge) 


Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Ear! S. 


Mboi Station, 1937 
(Address: A. P. C. M., MBOIT, 
Dépéche Spéciale, 
Congo Belge) 
*Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Holmes, III 


Moma Station, 1942 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Moma, LUISA, 
Congo Belge) 


McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
*Morrison, Rev. and Mrs, John M. 
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(Address: A. P.C. M., LULUABOURG, 


LULUABOURG, | 


| Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. | 
| Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 
| 


Mutoto Station, 1912 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 

| LULUABOURG, Congo Belge) 

| Fisch, Miss Clara 

| Hancock, Miss Bessie (R.N.) 

| McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 

| *McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 

| Ray, Mr. and Mrs. Joe L. 

| Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 

| Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 

| Wharton, Rev. and Mrs. Conway T. 


| 0 





Brazil 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION | 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 
(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 
Benchoff, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Cockrell, Miss Susan 
*Gammon, Mrs. S. R. 


| 


Formiga Station, 1938 


Lavras Station, 1893 
| (Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
| Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. F. S., Jr. 

| Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 

| Carnahan, Miss Margaret 

| Heindel, Miss Miriam J. 

Kennedy, Miss Bernice 

Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 


(Address: Cambuquira, Sul do Minas, 
| Brazil) 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve 


Dourados Station, 1930 


(Address: Dourados, Territorio Federal 
de Ponta Pora, Brazil) 


Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Varginha Station, 1921 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


| Foster, Miss Edith 
Lacy, Miss Sarah W. 


| 


Alfenas Station, 1946 
(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
razil 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 


Araguacu Station, 1943 
(Address: Caixa Postal 88, Araguacu, 
Sorocabana, E. de Sio Paulo, Brazil) 
Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
*Boyle, Mr. and Mrs. John 


Rio de Janeiro 
| (Address: Silva Jardin, No. 23, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil) 
Gammon, Miss Billy H. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 


(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Boyd, Miss Nancy A. 
*Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 
4 Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
| tStears, Mr. and Mrs. George E. 
| Swetnam, Rev. and Mrs. Walter 
Watson, Rev. and Mrs. Malcolm L. 


Recife (Pernambuco) Station, 1873 

| (Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 
| Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 

} Brazil) 

| Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. Raynard 

| Boyce, Miss Lina 

| *Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 


' 


Foreign Missionaries in Active Service 
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Mason, Miss Gertrude 8S. 

Taylor, Miss Charlotte 

Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 
Fortaleza 


(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza, 
Ceara, Brazil) 


Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 
WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Uberlandia Station, 1932 


(Address: Caixa No. 36, Uberlandia, 


E. de Minas, Brazil 


Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
Parks, Rev. and Mrs. John G., Jr. 
Skelton, Rev. James H., Jr. 

Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 


Carmo do Paranahyba 


(Address: Carmo do Paranahyba, Minas, 
razi 


| Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 


| (Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
| Minas, Brazil) 


Downing, Miss Dorothy Dell 

| *Hesser, Miss Frances E. 

| Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
*Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Patos 


(Address: Caixa 44, Patos de Minas, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 


| *Woody, Rev. and Mrs, Joseph R. 


Goiania Station, 1940 
(Address: Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goyaz, 


Brazil) 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 


Saas 
| t 

| China 
MID-CHINA MISSION 
Hangchow Station, 1867 


| (Address: Hangchow, Chekiang, China) 


| *Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
| Sells, Miss Margaret 

*Sheldon, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. A. 
| *Stribling, Miss Frances 


Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: Kashing, Chekiang, China) 
*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
Lynch, Miss R. Elinore 
| Vinson, Rey. and Mrs. John W. 
Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China) 
Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew 

*Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander S. 
| *Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 


Nanking Station, 1920 
(Address: Nanking, Kiangsu, China) 
| Nickles, Miss Florence 


Shanghai Station 
(Address: 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China) 
Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. S. C. 
*Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robert P. 


Soochow Station, 1872 
(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China) 
| *Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R.N.) 
Minter, Rev. and Mrs. John P. 
*Satterfield, Miss Ruby 


Tsinanfu Station, 1930 
(Address: Tsinanfu, Sung, China) 
| *Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 





















NORTH KIANGSU MISSION 


Chinkiang Station, 1833 
(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, Chin 
*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
Gieser, Dr. and Mrs. P. Kenneth 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. | 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C, H. _ 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R 
*Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 
Worth, Miss Ruth oa 


Taichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Taichow, Kiangsu, via Ch; 
kiang, China) “= 

*Farr, Miss Grace 

Fraser, Miss Gussie 
*Matthes, Miss Hazel (R.N.) 

Mizell, Miss Marguerite 
*Price, Mrs. Robt. B. 


Haichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, Chi 
*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. §., 
McLauchlin, Rey. and Mrs. W. C, 
*Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 


Suchowfu Station, 189¢ 
(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, Chin 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. Frank A. 
pe ow Rev. and Mrs. Martin A. 
McFadyen, Mrs. A. A. 
*Sloan, Miss Mary Lee 
*Young, Miss Lois 


Tenghsien Station 
Hwaianfu Station, 1904 
*Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 
*Woods, Miss Josephine U. 
Sutsien Station, 1893 





| _ (Address: Sutsien, Kiangsu, China) 
| *McCutchan, Rev. H. W. 
*McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 


Tsingkiangpu Station, 1887 
(Address: Tsingkiangpu, Kiangsu, 
~hina) 
| *Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson 

*Hall, Miss Jessie D. 

Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
| *McCowen, Miss Mary 
| *Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 
Vinson, Dr. and Mrs. T. Chalmers 
Wells, Miss Lillian C. 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
*Woods, Rev. and Mrs. J. Russell 


School of Chinese Studies 
Baguio, Philippine Islands 
*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 


Associated Boards for Christian 
Colleges in China 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 


——_o—_-- 


Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 


Kobe Station, 1890 
(Address: 3 Kumochicho, | Chom 
Fukiaiku, Kobe, Japan. 
No airmail service.) 
McAlpine, Rev. and *Mrs. James A. 
McIlwaine, Rev. and *Mrs. W. A. 


| Nagoya Station, 1887 
(Address: Nagoya, Japan) 

| *Archibald, Miss Margaret ; 
| *Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
| *Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
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SURVE 





Gifu Statio: 
Address: G 
1, Miss Eliz 


1917 | Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
rca) *Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
aan , *Winn, Miss Emily 
th O. 


| Kunsan Station, 1896 
su Station, 1898 


Takamats | ( \ddress: Civ. Missionary 
ee Takamatsu, Japan) | Care of 48th M.G. Company 
Address: Takat I | APO 6, Unit 3 


Gardner, Miss Emma Eve Care 


*\ynroe, Rev. & 


Marugame Station, 1920 
Address: Marugame, Japan) 
srrell, Miss Susan MeD. 
land, Miss Leila G. 








Toyohas 


Address: Toyohashi, Japan) 
Rey. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Noore 


Tokushima Station, 1889 


\ddress: 1 
kland, Miss 
‘Lumpkin, Miss 





Korea 


KOREA MISSION 


i Mrs. H. H f PM, San Francisco, Calif, 
git Dupuy, Miss Lavalette 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 
Talmage, Rev. and *Mrs. John E. 
Talmage, Mrs. J. V.N. 


Kwangju Station, 1904 
(Address: Civ. Missionary 
Hy. & Hq. Det., 10Ist M.G. Group 
APO 6, Unit 2 
Care of PM, San Francisco, Calif.) 
Cumming, Rev. and *Mrs. D. Jas. 
*Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy 
*Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
*McQueen, Miss Anna 
| *Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 
*Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
*Root, Miss Florence E. 
Talmage, Rev. J. V.N 


hi Station, 1890 


‘okushima, Japan) 


Ruth 
Estelle 


Mokpo Station, 1899 
Address: Civ. Missionary 
55th M.G. Company, APO 6, Unit 2 
Care of PM, San Francisco, Calif 


| *Crane, Miss Janet 


Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J.C. 

Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robert 

*Miller, Miss Louise 

*Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. MeL. 

Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 

Omit “Civ. Missionary”’ 
the Wilsons 


e 
Mexico 
MEXICO MISSION 
Zitacuaro Station, 1919 


(Address: Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 


Mexico) 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 
Cuanhtemocy Leandro Valle 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 


Morelia Station, 1919 
(Address: 
Michoacan, Mexico 
Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 
*Coppedge, Dr. and Mrs. L. J 
Rogers, Miss Carolyn 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 


tSizer, Miss Octavia (R.N. 


in adc 


Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz’’ Morelia, 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
Address: Cuernavaca, Mexico) 
*Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Morelos No. 114 
tLewis, Rev. and Mrs. Z. E. 
Morelos No. 3 


lressing 


Coyoacan Station 

(Address: D. F., Mexico) 
Miss Katherine C. 
varrillo Puerto No. 46 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 

F. Carrillo Puerto No. 46 
McKinney, Mr. and Mrs. Richmond 

A basolo No. 18 


Coyoacan, 





*Gray 


( 





Mexico City 
Address: Mexico City, D.F., Mexico) 
Boyce, Mr. and Mrs. James R. 
Oriente 53, No. 298 
Villa de Cortes 


Teloloapan 

Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 

McClelland, Miss Alice J. 

McClendon, Mr. and Mrs. 
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la Agencies of the Church 


GENERAL AssEMBLY: Rev. E. C. Scott, D.D., 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer, 1120 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 

SIONS, 113 


Nashville 1, 


FOREIGN Mis 
16th Ave., South, Box 330, 
Tennessee: Rev. C. Darby 
Fulton, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 
H. Kerr Taylor, D.D., Educational Sec- 
relary; Rev. Richard T. Gillespie, Candi- 
date Secretary; Curry B. Hearn, Treas- 
urer, 

EXECUTIVE Cos 
‘og Henr 
Georgia: | 


IMITTEE OF HOME MISSIONS, 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, 
\. Claude H. Pritchard, D.D., 
cretary; Rev. S. B. Lapsley, 
Secretary; Rev. Homer Mc- 


Executive 
Educatioy 
Millan, | 


_— )., General Secretary; Rev. 
BK. Tenicy, D.D., Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE IMITTEE OF RELIGIOUS EDU 
CATION PUBLICATION, Presbyterian 
Building 8 N. Sixth St., Box 1176, 
Richmoi Virginia: Dr. Edward D. 


Grant, / 
Urer; Re 


utive Secretary and Treas- 


ohn L. Fairly, D.D., Editor 


Branch: 
Rev. 


1814 
O. G 


in Chief. Southwestern 
Main St., Dallas 1, Texas; 
Henry, Director. 

EXECUTIVE COMMIITEE OF CHRISTIAN EpDUu- 
CATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF, 410 
Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky: 
Rev. Wade H. Boggs, D.D., Executive 


Secretary; Rev. William H. Hopper, 
D.D., Treasurer. 
COMMITTEE ON WoMAN’'s Work, Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: 


Janie W. McGaughey, Secretary; Mrs. 
W. Murdoch MacLeod, Assistant Sec- 
retary; Mary S. Quidor, Treasurer. 

COMMITIEE ON STEWARDSHIP, Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. J. G. 
Patton, Jr., D.D., Secretary; Deedie-May 
Austin, Director of Presbyterian News 
Service 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
Lay Workers, 3400 Brook Road, Rich- 
mond 22, Virginia: Rev. Henry Wade 
DuBose, D.D.. President 





CoMMITTEE ON CHRISTIAN RELATIONS, P. O. 
Box 5094, Richmond 20, Virginia: Rev. 
John H. Marion, Jr., Director. 

CoMMITTEE ON EVANGELISM, 36 Hunter St., 
S. W., Atlanta 3, Georgia; Rev. H. H. 
Thompson, Director. 

Rapio CoMMITTEE, 36 Hunter St., S. W., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia; Rev. John M. Alex- 
ander, Director. 

War RELIEF COMMITTEE, Rev. Vernon S. 
Broyles, Jr., Chairman, North Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Georgia. 
For information, write the Special Rep- 
resentative, P. O. Box 330, Nashville 1, 
Tennessee; Rev. E. C. Scott, Treasurer, 
1120 Liberty Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 


TRUSTEES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND 
PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION, INC., Com- 
mercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: 


r. S. McPheeters, President; George M. 
Rose, Secretary- Treasurer. 

DEFENSE SERVICE COUNCIL, 410 Atlantic 
Life Bldg., Richmond 19, Virginia: Rev. 
B. R. Lacy, D.D., Chairman; Rev. Daniel 
T. Caldwell, D.D., Director. 




























RALLY DAY 
1947 


Theme: “Until the Day Dawns” 








Offerzng for 
e Vacation Bible School Workers 
e Bible and Testament Distribution 
e Sunday School Extension Workers 
e Literature for the Blind 
e Supplies for Needy Sunday Schools 
e Regional Directors 


e Rural Pastors’ Institutes H 


‘igious Ne 


Send Offerings to 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 
Presbyterian Building Richmond 9, Virginia 





